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Your Cunard ticket to Europe... 
so much more than transportation 


Smiling faces tell the story aboard a great Cunarder with leisurely enjoyment of good living . . . conviviality, 
crossing the Atlantic. Where else in the world can you dining insthe grand manner, flawless British service. If 
experience such complete detachment from everyday you're going to Europe on business, a Cunard crossing 
problems? All your waking hours are devoted to your creates the mood and feel of a holiday. And when it’s over, 


own special brand of pleasure 4 complete extra vacation you'll recall again the plus values of your Cunard ticket. 


Getting there ts half te fun. o CS LJINARD 


Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings 
from New York and Canada to Europe. 


ce Consult your travel agent or Cunard Line 
se. . &. 7 Main office in U. S.—25 Broadway, N.Y. 
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if you're going to Miami, this you should know: 


Jamaica Is just 85 minutes 
away from a and yet: 


in Jamaica sand is sandier 
sun is sunnier 


sea is sea-ier 
breezes are breezier 
beaches are beachier 


palms are palmier 
mountains are mountainier 
dreams are dreamier 
fun is funnier 
loot (free port bargains) is lootier 
punch is punchier 
and even etc. is etc.-ier 
all because Jamaica is the 


ISLANDIER’ ISLAND 





special low-rate package tours to 
Jamaica ...see any travel agent 





come to Jamaica— 


it’s no place like home 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES-< Jamaica Tourist Board « New York 
Chicago - Miami + Los Angeles » San Francisco + Toronto « Kingston, Jamaica 
4 airlines serve Jamaica from Miami. Also, regular sailings from Miami, 
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THE SMART WAY 


TO EUROPE 


You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 


s.s. United States 


The s.s. Untrep States—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
you'll meet a gay Who’s Who of 
important, interesting people. The 
entire ship is air-conditioned, and 
your stateroom is apartment-size. 

For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 
—long famous for her gracious 
hospitality. 


Consult your authorized travel agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Dighy 4-5800 
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RLANDO AGRES 


LORIDA’S 


MOST AMAZING INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


i 4 a 
| 4. ACRES ry 
+10 DOWN 710 MONTHLY 


NO OTHER.......NO HIDDEN CHARGES!! 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO CASH IN ON THE TRULY AMAZING EXPANSION OF POST-WAR FLORIDA .. . 
AN INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE... HER MOST WANTED PRODUCT ....AT PRICES AND TERMS YOU CAN AFFORD. 
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) MINIMUM ELEVATION OF SOUTH ORLANDO 
ACRES IS 78 ABOVE SEA LEVEL! (United Stotes 
Geological Survey, Washington, 0.C.) 
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AO PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 
Unique reading aid helps many of the 
partially blind of all ages to read. The 
self-contained magnifier accepts almost 
any kind of ordinary reading material 
Two models available; one enlarges 3 
times, the other 5 times. Saves the cost 
of specially printed books. 


AO SCHOOL VISION 
SCREENING TEST 


Fastest way to determine which school 
children need professional eye care 
Simple “pass-fail” tests simply dialed 
into line of vision. Folds into compact 
carrying case. 


AO H-R-R COLOR VISION TEST 
A simple, inexpensive, reliable method 
of detecting and estimating the degree 
of color vision deficiencies. Test usually 
completed in a few seconds. Results 
may be of far reaching importance in 
vocational guidance. 


For complete information write 


American ®) Optical 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


CONVENTION. If you plan to attend Rotary's 1960 Convention 
in Miami and Miami Beach, Fla., May 29—June 2, it is not 
too early to make your hotel reservations now. The form 
for doing so is inserted in the back of this issue, along 
with a list of hotels and rates. On the insert card is the 
address of the Rotary Convention Hotel Committee in Miami 
Beach. Reservations will be made on a "first come, first 
served" basis. So...make yours now!...On February 15, 
Convention Manager Marlin Tabb is to open Rotary's Conven- 
tion office in the Hotel Delano in Miami Beach. 


ASSEMBLY .. . INSTITUTE. Three days before the Convention 
opens, the 1960 International Assembly and Rotary Institute 
will end. They will be held simultaneously at the Lake 
Placid Club in Essex County, N. Y. The dates: May 19-25. 
The Assembly is a planning body for incoming officers of 
Rotary International; the Institute is an informal discus— 
sion forum comprised of present and past RI officers. 


PRESIDENT. On a January-February round of Rotary visits in 
the U.S.A., President Harold T. Thomas will travel to nine 
States in the East and Midwest. Two Rotary Clubs on his 
schedule will be celebrating their 50th anniversaries: St. 
Louis, Mo., and St. Paul, Minn. About midway on this 
itinerary the President is to return to Evanston, Ill., for 
a midyear meeting with his Board (see below)... .During 
earlier travels in the U.S.A. the President was honored at 
two Western universities, as reported on page 49. 


MEETINGS. At the Central Office in Evanston, Ill., the 
Board of Directors meets on January 25-29 and the Magazine 
Committee on February 22-23. 


55TH YEAR! This month marks Rotary's 55th year, and Clubs 
in all parts of the world will celebrate this milestone in 
various ways. Many will spotlight the occasion by furnish-— 
ing local newspapers and radio and television stations with 
information about the organization's origin, growth, and 
accomplishments. An "anniversary kit" of program ideas 

has been mailed to Rotary Clubs. 


INTERCOUNTRY CONTACTS. Soon to be prepared is a new edition 
of Pamphlet 706, "Targets for Today," the guide widely used 
by Rotary Clubs and individual Rotarians to establish 
mutually helpful intercountry contacts. Clubs listed agree 
to respond to all communications received as a result of 
the listing. If your Rotary Club is not in the current 
listing and wants to be, or if it is in the listing and no 
longer cares to be, the Central Office should be so 

advised by the end of February. 


NEW COUNTRY. Add to Rotary's roster a new geographical 
region: the Territory of New Guinea in the South Pacific 
Ocean. The two new Rotary Clubs there are in Goroka and 
Lae. This brings the total of Rotary countries to 115. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On December 29 there were 10,398 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 482,500 Rotarians in 115 countries 
and geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1959, 
totalled 138. 
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About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


MOST PEOPLE are surprised to learn that there are actu- 
ally 22 Regional Magazines in the Rotary world—and a 
wonderful group of publications they are. You see them 
on the cover, in a striking design arranged by Chicago free- 
lance illustrator Ron Bradford, and again on page 28, where 
a round-up story on the World Rotary Press appears. Prize- 
winning artist-designer Bradford spent a good many hours 
arranging the pattern, trying to get across the colorful, 
cosmopolitan richness of the subject. Rotarian John Boyd 
(“Buck”) Rodgers, professional photographer of Evanston, 
Illinois, took the photo. 


FEBRUARY is Rotary’s birthday month, and on pages 10 
and 11 Rotary’s Founder recalls the beginnings of the or- 
ganization. As noted, the article is an excerpt from Paul 
Harris’ book My Road to Rotary, the last of a small shelf- 
ful he authored. Others included The Founder of Rotary 
(1928), This Rotarian Age (1935), and Peregrinations 
(1935 and another volume in 1937), besides numerous book- 
lets, all of which now are collectors’ items. 


IN Judge Nevels’ ‘Folly’ on pages 14-16 you'll read about 
a school for parents of delinquent children—and a corol- 
lary plan, a citizenship school for the delinquents them- 
selves. Judge “Lu” tells us that this second school was 
“directly inspired by the Citizenship Training Group in 
Boston, Massachusetts . . . a magnificent adventure in re- 
habilitation.” You may have read about the Boston project, 
in the article It’s Boston for Beans .. . Books . . . and 
Better Boys, which appeared in our January, 1953, issue. 
The “magnificent adventure” is underwritten by the Rotary 
Club of Boston. 


“WHY THROW Tre Rorarian away when you can re- 
mail it to a friend?” asks R. H. Gillmore, of Whittier, 
California. He was writing to find out how much postage 
he should put on the envelope. Of course, some Rotarians 
find it necessary to keep back copies as references, but shar- 
ing them with others is a fine alternative. Here's how to 
go about it: Use an unsealed envelope, and mark it “second- 
class publication.” If you're mailing it within the United 
States, affix a 6-cent stamp. If you are mailing it from the 
United States to an overseas address, affix an 8-cent stamp. 
That’s all there is to it. Information on rates for remailing 
by non-U, S. subscribers can be secured at local post offices 
in the respective countries. 
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It Came of a Longing 


Rotary began 55 years ago this month. Here is how the man who began it recalled the day. 


By PAUL P. HARRIS 


Founder of Rotary (1868-1947) 


Sicilia and holidays were my days of sorrow. I friend! Strolls through city parks were far from sat- 
could go to the downtown churches Sunday morn- isfying; there was too much artificiality, and among 
ings, but during the long Sunday afternoons I was the thousands of strollers there was not one familiar 
desperately lonely. Oh, for the green fields of my face. Even the music of excellent bands failed to dis- 
New England valley and the voice of a kindly old pel my gloom. My truant thoughts drifted back to 





the scenes of my boyhood; the swimming hole by 
the covered bridge over Otter Creek and many other 
sacred places; I was at times inundated by tidal 
waves of memories. 

I took my scanty meals at German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Greek, and Hungarian restaurants. I made 
acquaintances but not real friends. Emerson said, 
“He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to 
spare.” In my earliest days in my adopted city, I 
had neither the thousand nor the one. 

The thought persisted that I was experiencing 
only what had happened to hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of others in the great city. I was sure that 
there must be many other young men who had come 
from farms and small villages to establish them- 
selves in Chicago. In fact I knew a few. Why not 
bring them together? If the others were longing for 
fellowship as I was, something would come of it. 

One evening I went with a professional friend to 
his suburban home. After dinner as we strolled about 
the neighborhood my friend greeted by name various 
tradesmen at their stores. This reminded me of my 
New England village. The thought came to me why 
not in big Chicago have a fellowship composed of 
just one man from each of many different occupa- 
tions, without restrictions as to their politics or re- 
ligion, with broad tolerance of each other’s opinions? 
In such a fellowship could there not be mutual help- 
fulness? 

I did not act upon my impulse at once; months 
and even years passed. In the life of great move- 
ments it is necessary that one man who has faith 
walk alone for a time. I did walk alone but even- 
tually in February, 1905, I called three young busi- 
nessmen to meet with me and I laid before them a 
very simple plan of mutual coéperation and informal 
friendship such as all of us had once known in our 
villages. They agreed to my plan. 

Silvester Schiele, my most intimate Chicago friend, 
and one of the three who first met with me, was 
made our first President. Gustavus Loehr and Hiram 
Shorey were the other two, but they failed to follow 
through. On the other hand, Harry Ruggles, Charley 
Newton, and others who were quickly added to the 
group, with hearty zest joined in the project. 

We grew in numbers, in fellowship, in the spirit 
of helpfulness to each other and to our city. The 
banker and the baker, the parson and the plumber, 
the lawyer and the laundryman discovered the simi- 
larity of each other’s ambitions, problems, successes, 
and failures. We learned how much we had in com- 
mon. We found joy in being of service to one an- 
other. Again I seemed to be back in my New Eng- 
land valley 

At a third meeting of the group I presented sev- 
eral suggestions as a name for the club, among them 
Rotary, and that name was selected as we were then 
holding our meetings in rotation at our offices and 
places of business. Later, still rotating, we held our 
meetings at various hotels and restaurants. Thus we 
began as “Rotarians,” and such we continue to be. 

[ took no office of any character during the first 
two years of the Chicago Club, but I nominated the 


This artich a condensation of a chapter in My Road to 
Rotary, by Paul P. Harris. Written in 1945, the book was pub- 
lished in 1948 by A. Kroch & Son, Chicago, who grant permission 
for this reproduction. The book is now out of print.—Ebps. 


officers and my judgment was generally followed in 
the administration of the Club. As I look back at it 
now I must have seemed very dictatorial at times 
If so it was because of my devotion to the undertak- 
ing. The third year I was elected President and my 
ambitions then were—first, to advance the growth of 
the Chicago Club; second, to extend the movement 
to other cities; third, to intensify community service 
as one of the Club's objectives. 

That was the genesis of a great movement. From 
that humble start has grown a present fellowship of 
a quarter-million business and professional men. Ro- 
tary has made itself at home in 70 different coun- 
tries; in truth it is said that the sun never sets on 
Rotary.* 

To the members of the small group which came 
together in the big city of Chicago, Rotary was like 
an oasis in a desert. Their meetings were different 
from the meetings of other clubs in those days. They 
were far more intimate; far more friendly. All ham- 
pering and meaningless restraint was thrown off: 
dignified reserve was checked at the door; the mem- 
bers were boys again. To me, attendance at a Club 
meeting was very like being back home in my valley 


Tue original concept of Rotary has expanded; its 
ideals have been formulated; its 6bjectives have been 
set forth; but intimate and informal fellowship re- 
mains a vital element in its structure. Sir Henry 
Braddon has said: 

One way in which Rotary develops the individual is in 
preserving the boy in him. Deep down in the heart of every 
good fellow there is a boy, a boy whose outiook on life is 
rather wonderful, unspoiled, with no prejudice, no in 
tolerance, with keen enthusiasm, ready friendliness. It is a 
sad day for a man when the boy can be said to have passed 
away. As long as a man keeps his mind resilient, his nature 
open to friendly influences, he will never grow entirely old 
Rotary encourages and helps to develop him by keeping the 
boy alive in him. 

Several of the original Rotarians had been raised 
on farms and the majority of them were country o1 
small-town boys who had gravitated to the big city 
While not self-made men most of them had made 
sufficient progress to justify the assumption that suc- 
cess in considerable degree was to be realized 

They helped each other in every way that kindly 
heart and friendly spirit could suggest. They patron- 
ized each other when it was practical to do so, ex- 
erted helpful influence, and gave wise counsel when 
needed. Some realized business advantages, others 
did not. All realized the advantages of fellowship 

As the membership of the Chicago group increased 
we had a cross-section, so far as it went, of our city, 
each member representing an honorable calling, each 
viewing it as a special privilege to be selected as a 
representative of his vocation. 

It is not the-purpose of Rotary to make social, re 
ligious, or racial composites of its members. Rotary 
brings business and professional men differing in so- 
cial status, religious beliefs, and nationality together 
in order that they may be more intelligible to each 
other and therefore more sympathetic and friendly 
and helpful. 


* On December 15, 1959, there were 482,500 Rotarian 
Clubs in 114 countries and geographical region> Eps 





‘Planned Obsolescence 


| YES! SAYS BROOKS STEVENS 


6 LANNED OBSOLESCENCE” results from the 
consumer’s desire to own something a little 
newer, a little better, a little sooner than is 

necessary. The term was first used, | believe, six 

years ago in a talk I made before the Minneapolis 

Advertising Club on the subject of industrial design 

The normal desire in times of prosperity to satisfy 
one’s ego with that which is the best as well as the 
newest is a fact that business can depend upon. 

There is also another definition of planned ob- 
solescence from the manufacturer's standpoint. Any 
successful business depends upon production, sales, 
and profit. This situation is also tied directly to em- 
ployment. Therefore, it is not only the goal but the 


le et 


duty of every manufacturer to engage in continual 
research and product development to provide con- 
tinually the market with the best and the newest. 

And what of the standpoint of the designer—the 
man whose planning causes obsolescence? The de- 
signer should basically be a businessman, engineer, 
and stylist, and in that order. 

He is not a fine artist producing works for exhibi- 
tion only. 

The stylist percentage of the industrial designer 
is the relationship of art to industry. 

Art for art’s sake is not salable in the market place 
of consumer goods. 


An industrial designer of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Brooks Stevens entered the field in 1933 
after graduation from Cornell University. 
His firm, Brooks Stevens Associates, has 
more than 100 manufacturing firms as cli- 
ents. He is one of the original Fellows of the 
Society of Industrial Designers, was a Ro- 


tarian for many years, has four children, 


The industrial designer’s first obligation is to his 
client, then to the economy. The consumer obvious- 
ly benefits in a higher standard of living and in his 
own choice of purchase when and if he pleases. 

The designer must anticipate future demand. The 
average consumer product requires from six to nine 
months in tooling, and in the automobile field the 
lead time may be 18 months. The industrial designer 
is called upon to be working from a year to two years 
ahead of that particular article which may be enjoy- 
ing booming acceptance at the moment 

It is interesting to note that in April, 1958, the 
eminent U. S. financial columnist Sylvia Porter put 
forth the question as to whether planned obsoles- 








cence was an evil or a boon. It is significant because 
this particular month was probably the pinnacle of 
the United States’ most recent “conversational reces- 
sion.” I call it this because of its relatively short 
duration and because of the fact that Americans are 
able to snowball verbally a situation which has a 
tendency to be unpleasant or discouraging. This had 
begun six months before with the introduction of 
the 1958 Detroit-built automobiles. The usual re- 
design and styling magic had at long last cast a sour 
note and the ready consumer had decided to become 
a “looker” and not a buyer. 

It is conceivable that we [Continued on page 56] 


Do manufacturers deliberately lead the public 
on in the race to “keep up with the Joneses”? 
Do they deliberately design new goods with the 
chief purpose of making consumers unhappy 


with last year’s perfectly good but outmoded 
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—Is It Fair? 


NO! SAYS WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 


ee OP ~ ve an allergy to being gypped. We in seen by any unprejudiced eyes: people in large num- 
Po S ve several examples lately of their bers simply didn’t like the typical American cars 
energetic reaction when it dawns on them that they were offered. Yes, these people had cash and 
their friendly confidence has been betrayed. credit both, they went on buying other things, their 
We went all out for the big money quiz shows so savings accounts zoomed. They bought small foreign 
long as sealed envelopes delivered by vice-presidents cars as fast as they could get delivery, and especially 
of banks seemed to guarantee that they were on the they bought the little Volkswagen, about the small- 
level. But since we learned, reluctantly, that the est, most economical, sturdiest, and least pretentious 
productions were rigged, our revulsion has been of the lot. Also the Volkswagen scarcely changes its 
massive and catastrophic—to the programs, the par- body style from one decade to another. In 1959 a 
ticipants, the networks, and the sponsors. total of 600,000 foreign cars have been sold in the 
In the same way the most popular disc jockeys U.S.A., and exports of American cars have dropped 
passed instantly into oblivion when their fans (and sadly. 
their curiously unobservant employers) learned that During the slump the lone pioneer American 


goneing ROe™ BUY Now? 
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they had been selecting records for plugging under maker of small, unpretentious cars has had to mul- 
payola incentives. tiply his production capacity several times and has 
A much more hurtful instance of public reaction seen his shares advance since early 1958 from 8 or 
happened a couple of years ago to the automobile 9 to 80 or 90 on the New York Stock Exchange 
industry, when Americans refrained in astonishing If you inquired around, you got a variety of an- 
numbers from buying new automobiles. The sales swers all adding up to similar conclusions 
curve took such a bender that it brought on a minor “They're hideous.” 
depression, since the health of this most important “They're too big, too hard to park, and they won't 
American industry affects the welfare of hundreds fit in my garage.” 
of suppliers of parts, materials, and services, many “TI don’t like those silly fins, nor all that chrome 
of them huge industries themselves. gook, nor those lights hung like bunches of grapes 
Y 1 try every way you like to explain away fore and aft.” 
trike, but the facts were plain to be “They eat gas and it costs [Continued on page 57] 


Walter Dorwin Teague, first president of the 
Society of Industrial Designers, began his 
their money for other things? Or are new designs career in 1907 as an artist, entered industri- 
7 : al design in 1926. He has designed autos, 

usually better designs that stimulate buying and cameras, furniture, appliances, exhibits, etc., 
' : has authored several books, in 1939 received 

the economy? In this debate-of-the month, two the American Design Award. He heads Walter 
Dorwin Teague Associates of New York City. 


models, and wouldn't it be better if people spent 


noted designers give their views.—Tue Eprrors. 
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UDGE Luman Nevels, of the 

Third Circuit Court in Hilo, 

Hawaii, knew that the case be- 
fore him that Spring of 1956 was 
not unique. Although Nevels was 
only 32 years old, and looked more 
like a law student than a judge, 
he was gravely aware that juve- 
nile delinquency was increasing 
both in frequency and in the 
grossness of the crimes. He sighed 
and turned to the offender. 

There she sat, between her fa- 
ther and mother, a pretty girl of 
16. She was pregnant and unmar- 
ried. This was her third appear- 
ance in court. The first time had 
been when she was 13—also for 
pregnancy. The second had been 
at 15 when she tried to run away 
from home. 

“Mary,* what made you do 
this?” Judge Nevels asked. 

The girl hung her head and 
didn’t answer. Mary’s mother 
kicked her under the table and 
whispered loudly, “Speak up, you 
bad girl.” 

When the girl remained silent, 
her father said harshly, “Haven't 
you caused us enough trouble al- 
ready?” 

The judge glanced at the record. 
Mary was one of seven children, 
all of whom had ugly histories of 
delinquency. The family had been 
in the Juvenile Court 31 times in 
the past six years. 

And. this is not an isolated case, 
thought Judge Nevels.| We're 
getting them all over the United 
States by the thousands. In Ha- 
waii alone, out of the hundreds of 
trials involving minors, 60 percent 
had been for larceny and 20 per- 
cent for immorality. But regard- 
less of the offense, the majority of 
the offenders had one thing in 
common: an unhappy and inade- 
quate home life. How can we cure 
all this misery and discord?, the 
judge wondered. Reform school 
doesn’t solve our basic problems. 
Thirty percent of the reform 
school teen-agers end up in jail. 
What is the solution? Suddenly he 
remembered an idea he had been 
discussing with his probation ad- 
ministrator several days before. It 
might be worth a try. Pounding 
the gavel, he said, “The court is 





*All names, except those of Judge 
Nevels and his staff, are fictional. 

t Judge Nevels is an active member of 
the Rotary Club of Hilo.—Ebs. 
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recessed until 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” 

The next day in court the judge 
read to Mary and her family parts 
of the report which had been made 
on them. It was a terrible indict- 
ment of their home life. The shack 
in which they lived was dirty; tin 
cans and bottles littered the un- 
kept yard. The parents seldom had 
companionship with the children, 
and spent almost every evening 
drinking with friends. He read 
page after page which demon- 
strated neglect and lack of love. 
Then he announced punishment. 
“T will dismiss all charges against 
you. You will be assigned to the 
300th Memorial Hospital for Un- 
married Mothers until after your 
baby is born. Then you will be 
free.” 

There was a buzz in the court- 
room. Everyone had expected the 
reform school for this apparently 
incorrigible teen-ager. 

‘But,” added the judge, “your 
father and mother must do some- 
thing for me. Three months from 
today this court will hold a school 


Mary’s father interrupted, 
“Judge, I swear that Mary will 
come to that school. We'll make 
her learn her lessons if I have to 
beat her black and blue.” 

“No,” said the judge, “it is nota 
school for Mary. It is a school for 
you and your wife, where you will 





learn how to become good par- 
ents.” 

During the next three months 
many of the delinquents brought 
before the court were dismissed, 
but always on the same condition 
—that the parents attend the new 
school. Local “experts” muttered 
their disapproval of this mollycod- 
dling; some lawyers said that 
“Nevels’ Folly’ would make the 
judicial system of Hawaii the 
laughing stock of the country. 

But Judge Nevels went ahead 
with the project. His first task was 
finding teachers for the school. It 
was pointed out to him that the 
type of people adequate to the 
task were in the $10,000-to-$15,000- 
a-year bracket. 

Said the judge, “We have these 
professionals here in Hawaii, and 
I think that they are sufficiently 
public-minded to help us on a 
part-time basis.” 

Telephoning the most distin- 
guished sociologists, clergymen, 
psychologists, and educators avail- 
able, he explained the dangerous 
situation developing in the com- 
munity and asked if they would 
volunteer their services. 

“T must warn you,” he told 
them, “that this is an experiment 
with human beings as guinea pigs. 
If we fail, we may all look foolish.” 

Every one of the busy execu- 
tives and professional men and 
women joined the program. Some 
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even made the 200-mile trip from 
Honolulu to Hilo once a week. For 
the first three months Dr. Fritz 
Forbes, a psychologist, briefed the 
volunteer teachers on the back- 
grounds of the parents and the 
children. He stressed that the 
counsellors should do a minimum 
of talking and that the parents 
should be stimulated to partici- 
pate in group discussions, through 
which they would solve their own 
problems. 

On the last day, Dr. Forbes 
summed up the months of work. 
“There is no such thing as a born 
criminal,” he said. “Antisocial be- 
havior is learned—just as good 
social behavior is.” 

In May, 1956, the Parents’ 
School opened. The 48 fathers and 
mothers who showed up were, 
generally, ‘parents of the “hard- 
ened cases.” The session started 
badly. Many of the parents strag- 
gled in late. Almost all of them 
resented coming. They felt that 
they were being punished for the 
crimes their children had com- 
mitted. 

First they viewed a motion pic- 
ture: What Is Adolescence? This 
showed the home life of six teen- 
agers, some successful, some fail- 
ures. It demonstrated how the 
parents had handled or mishan- 
died problems. As the film rolled 
on, some of the parents by their 
remarks indicated that they rec- 
ognized their own homes. 

The motion picture was fol- 
lowed by a group discussion on 
teen-agers, particularly what chil- 
dren do which annoys parents. 
Such “annoyances” as untidiness, 
daydreaming, lack of ambition, 
were listed. As these problems 
were brought out, there was al- 
most instant recognition of their 
own individual troubles by the 
parents. They began to talk about 
their families, and their talk was 
skillfully guided by the counsel- 
lors: -*- 

By the end of the second ses- 
sion each parent had begun to 
realize that he was not the only 
one in the world who had a diffi- 
cult time with his children. Every 
family had problems, and they 
were all pretty much the same. 
Finally the parents admitted that 


.they wanted to straighten things 


out at home—and have an atmos- 
phere of love instead of discord. 








For the remaining ten weeks 
the pitfalls of home life were dis- 
sected—with the parents suggest- 
ing techniques of having a happy 
home—a happiness they previous- 
ly never had enjoyed. The parents 
also learned fundamentals of sex 
education, proper diet, how to 
budget money and time, how to 
get along with teen-agers, how to 
guide the attitude of teen-agers, 
how to have family projects (such 
as home beautification), how to 
run a teen-age party so that their 
children could invite friends to 
their home, how to have fun as a 
family, how to help your children 
plan their future, and scores of 
similar and helpful topics. 

At each class the parents re- 
ported with pride what progress 
they were making. One father 
said, “I used to whip my children 
to keep them home at night and 
make them study. They kept run- 
ning away. Last week I tried a 
new angle. I told my oldest kid 
that I never had been to school 
and would he teach me what he 
was learning. Was he proud to 
show his old man a few tricks! 
Now he stays at home and teaches 
me what he learns.” 

After the course was finished, 
Judge Nevels awarded each par- 
ent a diploma. They left the court 
feeling very superior to those par- 
ents who had not had the benefit 
of similar instruction. 


O F all the many-time offenders 
whose fathers and mothers attend- 
ed the first session of the Parents’ 
School, only 12 percent have been 
to court since, and most of the 
offenses were minor. A survey has 
shown that the children involved 
have made higher grades in 
school, and a surprisingly large 
number of the families have be- 
gun to attend church more regu- 
larly. The parents are joining such 
community projects as the P.-T.A., 
the Community Chest drive, and 
political meetings. 

The idea of instruction for par- 
ents of delinquents is not new, but 
seldom have any other programs 
enjoyed the success of Judge 
Nevels’. The probable reasons for 
its effectiveness are: (1) This was 
a community effort in which the 
finest professional experts partici- 
pated on a voluntary basis. (2) 
The leadership of the Third Cir- 
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cuit Court gave the project dignity 
and power. (3) The project was 
well organized and the counsellors 
professionally trained. (4) A di- 
ploma from the school carries 
great prestige in public opinion. 

A month after the first gradua- 
tion, William Henry, the Court’s 
probation administrator, came in- 
to Judge Nevels’ office. “I just fin- 
ished calling at the homes of the 
families who attended our school,” 
he said, “and they all want the 
same type of school for the kids.” 

And so the Third Circuit Court 
started another school, a citizen- 
ship school for delinquent teen- 
agers, under the instruction of 
Director Elroy Osorio, a young 
Hawaiian and former police ser- 
geant. From the beginning it was 
a success. Here is an example of 
how Osorio operates: 

After teaching the youngsters 
a little about the Constitution, 
Osorio had an informal chat with 
the class. He went over to one 
young man who had a habit of 
stealing automobiles for joy rides. 

“You must like jalopies,” he 
said. “Why don’t you get one of 
your own?” 

“Don’t kid me,” the boy sneered. 
“T ain’t got the money.” 

“T tell you what,” Osorio said 
softly. “I was talking with a ga- 
rage man I know. He'll give you a 
job this Summer washing cars, 
and in your spare time you can 
watch the mechanics and learn 
something. One of the police offi- 
cers says he'll help you learn traf- 
fic regulations and safe-driving 
rules. In three months maybe you 
can get a driver’s license and have 
enough money to buy a jalopy. 
0.K?” 

“What's the catch?” 

“There’s no catch. All we ask is 
that you try to be a good Ameri- 
can.” 

Elroy Osorio found a way for 
each child to become proficient in 
his hobby. He took them on week- 
long camping trips. He taught 
them how the laws are made and 
the reasons for them. He encour- 
aged them to study hard at school. 

“You know,” said one boy, “at 
this school instead of being made 
to feel like a crook or a bum, we 
find out that we're not so bad after 
all. For the first time in my life 
I’ve learned that it’s more fun be- 
ing a good guy.” 
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Soon the word got around about 
the two schools, and the demand 
for entrance became so heavy that 
replicas of the schools were 
opened to the general public. 
Their reputation spread to other 
islands. A judge on Maui sent his 
probation administrator to Hawaii 
to learn how to start a similar 
project. 

The Parents’ School doesn’t 
take one cent of appropriated 
money. In fact, it has saved the 
treasury hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. It costs about $3,300 a 
year to send a teen-ager to reform 
school, and in many cases the 
school makes reform school or jail 
unnecessary. The cost of the citi- 





W. J. Lederer, writer 
of this article, is fa- 
mous as the co-author 
of the best-selling novel 
The Ugly American. 
An officer for many 
years in the U. S. 
Navy, he has written 
often about the humor of Navy life, 
as in Ensign O’Toole and Me. He 
uses Honolulu, Hawaii, as his base. 








zenship classes for the children, 
$13,000 a year, is raised by public 
donations. Five- and ten-dollar 
bills come in the mail from “old 
students.”’ 

The Parents’ School and the 
citizenship classes have been run- 
ning two years now, hardly long 
enough to furnish statistics of 
their effect on juvenile delinquen- 
cy. But their influence on past of- 
fenders has been little short of 
miraculous. Consider the eloquent 
incident of the John Madeiros 
family. 

The two oldest Madeiros boys 
had been in court three times on 
charges of waywardness. When 
they were brought before Judge 
Nevels two years ago, he dis- 
missed the charges and “sen- 
tenced” the family to the court’s 
schools. A few months ago the 
father and mother came to Judge 
Nevels’ home. 

“Judge,” said John Madeiros, 
“we've come to thank you for what 
you did to help us two years ago. 
It’s meant so much to us that I 
want to give you a small present. 
Now, Judge, my trade is carpen- 
tering. Maybe I can add a new 
room to your house for you, or 
maybe there’s some cabinets that 


you would like to have made?” 

“Where are the two boys, Jerry 
and Freddie?” the judge asked. 

Mrs. Madeiros started to an- 
swer. But before she got a word 
out she burst into tears. 

Her husband said, “Judge, I'll 
tell you. The boys aren’t here any 
more. After you made us all go to 
classes, a big change came over 
my family—I mean our family. 
The boys started studying hard in 
high school—real hard, Judge, 
just the way Mr. Osorio told them 
at citizenship classes. He said if 
they would try, they were smart 
enough to get anything they 
wanted. No one had ever told 
them they were smart before.” 

“What did they want?” asked 
the judge. 

“Jerry wanted to be a salesman 
and Freddie wanted to be a doctor. 
But I told them I didn’t have 
enough money to send them to 
school. .. .” 

“You say they’re not at home 
now?” 

“No, sir. Last month they both 
won scholarships. They’ve gone 
off to college . . . and, Judge, that’s 
the reason I want to give you a 
present.” 

“Mr. Madeiros,” said Judge Nev- 
els, standing up, “you’ve already 
given me the most wonderful pres- 
ent possible—excuse me a mo- 
ment.” 

Judge Nevels quickly walked in- 
to the kitchen. He didn’t think it 
proper for the Judge of the Third 
Circuit Court of Hawaii to be seen 
with tears running down his 
cheeks. 

Now John Madeiros is signed up 
to help at the next citizenship ses- 
sion which begins in February. He 
will teach boys carpentry. His 
boys Freddie and Jerry, like many 
of Judge Nevels’ graduates, are 
on their way to being fine citizens. 
Mrs. Maderios has offered her 
home as a place where students 
at the Parents’ School can meet 
for coffee and discussion. Every- 
one on the Island of Hawaii is 
eager to help. And meanwhile the 
number of youngsters who come 
back to court as repeaters is get- 
ting smaller and smaller. 

It seems as if Judge Nevels’ 
“Folly” may be the practical 
break-through on juvenile delin- 
quency that the entire country has 
been seeking. 
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INVITATION 


toworld 
understanding 
week 


March 20-26, 1960 


Fellow Rotarians! 

At the beginning of this Rotary year | proposed a focal 
point for our concerted effort: bridges of friendship 
for a more neighborly world 

Your response to this a; pea! has been most generous 
and heartening. It has been received—not as an empty 
slogan—but as an invitation to the kind of personal and 
vital effort on the practiced plane that is the particular 

enius of Rotary. Through correspondence with 
arians of other countries, through the exchange of 
programs and publications and our student-exchange 
projects, many of you have begun to build bridges of 
lasting friendship. 

The occasion of WORLD UNDERSTANDING WEEK 
— the opportunity for 2 really concerted effort. 

uring this wee in March, every Rotary Club in the 
world is asked to take part in a simultaneous demon- 
stration of International Service. Every Rotarian in the 
world is invited to USE his bridges of friendship in 
meeting the greatest need in the world: international 
understanding. Every community, every home, every 
business and social circle that is open to Rotary in- 
fluence can be stirred and stimulated and better in- 
formed through this concerted effort. 

Need | urge you to share personally and as a Club in 
this thrilling demonstration’ 

What form your part in WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
WEEK may take is for you to determine. Suggestions 
based on wide experience are available from Rotary 
International. Important only is your decision to make 
the effort match in greatness the potential of our world 
fellowship and the need for ee og understanding. 

ncerely, 





Harold |. Thomas 
President of Rotary international 








ICELAND'S 


Asgeirsson 


A distinguished Rotarian heads one 


of the world’s oldest democracies. 


President Asgeirsson 


Ove of the founders of the Rotary movement in 
Iceland is now principal servant and executive for a 
people whose forebears founded their island repub- 
lic more than 1,000 years ago. He is Asgeir Asgeirs- 
son-—-theologian, scholar, educator, and economist 
elected to the Presidency of Iceland in June, 1952, 
and now serving his second term in that office 
Born in 1894 on a farm in Western Iceland, the 
President can trace his ancestry back to some of the 
Viking heroes of the ancient sagas. His father, first 
a farmer, later became a merchant in Reykjavik, the 
capital. His mother came from a family of clergy- 
men, and, like so many Icelandic women, was re- 
sponsible herself for her children’s early education 
A brilliant scholar at the University of Iceland, 
Asgeir Asgeirsson received his theological degree in 
three years. In the Summer months, like many of 
his fellow students, he worked as a farmhand and a 
seaman, and also served as a schoolteacher 
Although for a time the secretary to the Lutheran 
Bishop of Iceland after finishing university, the 
young man was not destined for the church. At age 
24 he became a master at the Teachers College of 
Reykjavik, thus launching a remarkable career as 
an educator; later as State Director of Education 
(at 32), a post which he held twice, in 1926-31 and 
1934-38; and as a Government Minister of Education. 
But one career was not enough. He was elected a 
member of Iceland’s Althing (Parliament) in 1923, 
at age 29, and held this seat continuously for almost 
30 years before relinquishing it to accept the Presi- 
dency. 
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Director, Iceland's Bureau of Education; 
Past District Governor, Rotary International; 
Rotarian, Reykjavik, Iceland 


Party controversy failed to detract from the grow- 
ing respect accorded him in the Althing, and in 
1930, when this historic democratic institution cele- 
brated its 1,000th anniversary, he presided over that 
memorable ceremony as the elected Speaker of the 
Althing, impressing all with his quiet but forceful 
personality and charm of manner. The following 
year he became Minister of Finance, and in 1932 he 
formed a new government, serving as Prime Min- 
ister for two years. 

Economic responsibilities came again with ap- 
pointment, in 1938, to the directorship of the Fish- 
eries Bank of Iceland, one of the country’s leading 
financial institutions, a post which he held for 14 
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years until elected President. During this time he 
also extended his international interests, which grew 
first with participation in the movement for Nordic 
coéperation. He was active in overseas banking and 
trade, and on various occasions represented his 
country in important financial negotiations abroad. 
Not surprisingly, Asgeir Asgeirsson became inter- 
ested in the Rotary idea, and was one of the organ- 
izers of the first Rotary Club in Iceland. He 
participated actively in the Club’s programs, partic- 
ularly as general representative for education and on 
the International Service Committee. Rotary’s phi- 
losophy of service matched his own. 
His lifetime has been devoted to un- 
selfish public work. A special talent 
in conciliation has helped solve 
many difficult political problems for 
his country, and his personal pres- 
tige has always been great, even 

among adversaries in his political years. 
He competed with two other candidates of con- 
siderable reputation in the Presidential election of 


Thingvellir, site of Iceland's old open-air Parliament. 


1952, and the fight was close. He was returned un- 
opposed, however, in the following election, in 1956. 

The President is an early riser, and when possible 
begins the day with a swim. A keen sportsman, he 
likes golf and salmon fishing, but swimming has 
been a special favorite since his younger days, when 
he was a champion in the sport, and coached others 
in aquatic skills 

A man of impressive cultural attainments, Presi- 
dent Asgeirsson also is an avid reader, and his large 
personal, multilingual library has a well-used look 
about it. An inquiring mind and excellent sense of 
humor make him a stimulating conversationalist and 
raconteur 
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In his private life, Iceland’s Chief Executive is a 
happy man. He married young, while still secretary 
to the Bishop of Iceland, and his bride was the 
Bishop's young and charming daughter, Dora Thor- 
halisdottir. They have a son and two daughters. 
Their son, at present serving on the board of the 
International Monetary Fund in Washington, D. C., 
is Iceland's Permanent Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. Their elder daughter is wife of the Mayor of 
Reykjavik, while the younger’s husband is a division 
chief in the Icelandic Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
There are grandchildren too, who love to visit their 
grandparents, and romp on the spacious grounds of 
Bessastadir, the President's residence, a few miles 
outside Reykjavik. 

An active member of the Rotary Club of Reyk- 
javik until the 1952 election, now an honorary mem- 
ber, President Asgeirsson still attends as many meet- 
ings as he can. “Rotary to me has always been a 
worth-while experience,” he says. “Its ideals, which 
might be summarized as love of your neighbor, have 
a tangible, pervasive effect. When one is a member 
of Rotary, he makes many good friends and ac- 
quaintances—from various walks of life—in an at- 
mosphere of goodwill and personal sincerity. Of 
course, our most frequent contacts in the organiza- 
tion are with those with whom we are associated in 
our daily life. But even outside this sphere the good 
Rotarian is not apt to stumble into barriers of pre- 
conceived prejudices. Brotherly friendship knows 
no boundaries, where passports, suspicion, and en- 
mity begin. This is an attitude of mind essential for 
all of us, particularly in times of stress and danger. 
Our own thoughts bring about many things, both 
peace and war, and service or oppression. Rotary 
is one of those good forces which underlie the hope 
of a peaceful future.” 

Most Icelanders will tell you that their President 
could be reélected as many times as he wishes. Cer- 
tainly he will go down in history as a man devoted 
to his country and people—one who has always 
placed service above self. 





Island of Ice and Fire 


Ascrtr ASGEIRSSON’S homeland touches 
the Arctic Circle and one-eighth of it is perma- 
nently covered by snowfields and glaciers. But 
there is fire below—in glowing lava. Volcanoes 
are many, and hot springs and geysers are 
found all over Iceland except near the Eastern 
fiords. 

The rugged land is peopled by 164,000 hardy, 
thrifty souls, most of whom depend upon fish 
for their livelihood. Highly literate and hard- 
working, they have a proud heritage of free- 
dom. The commonwealth of Iceland was 
founded in 930, and in the centuries that fol- 
lowed, the Parliament of Iceland, known as the 
Althing, met in the open air at Thingvellir, the 
barren plain shown above, left. 
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AFrench‘apartment community’ 


designed by a famed architect 


achieves ‘sun, space, and silence.’ 


“ 
A RESIDENTIAL honeycomb.” 


“An interplay of mass and void and tex- 
ture under varyins 

“One of the most exciting buildings of 
our time, one that will strongly influence 
the future.’ 

To these varied descriptions of his con- 
crete-and-glass “apartment community” 
in Marseille, Swiss-born architect Le Cor- 
busier quickly adds his own. A “City of 
Radiant Joy” he calls it, adding that he 
sought to achieve “sun, space, and si- 
lence” through its concept 

An international architect, Le Corbusier 
is actually Charles Edouard Jeanneret, 
who shared with America’s late Frank 
Lloyd Wright the disput- 
ed title ‘““World’s Greatest 
Living Architect.” His 
professional pseudonym, 
Le Corbusier, derives 
from his maternal grand 
mother’s family. A mem- 
ber of the board of con- 
sultants who designed the 
United Nations headquar- 
ters building in New York 
City, his vertical-line 
structures include homes, museums, and 
Government buildings in Algeria, Bel- 
gium, India, Japan, Sweden, and Spain 

The Marseille apartment community, 
six years in the building, contains 337 
family units for 1,500 residents. Its rec- 
tangular windows, glass walls, gigantic 
stiltlike foundation columns (called 
piloti), roof garden, and gracefully curved 
superstructures—all are characteristic of 
Le Corbusier’s architecture. The piloti 
elevating the building above the ground, 
provide internal streets and give the over- 
all design its basic upward sweep 

As they travelled to and from the Cannes 
Regional Conference on the French 
Riviera (last September), many Rotari- 
ans and their families visited this Mediter- 
ranean seaport of some 665,000 people and 


Le Corbusier 


viewed its classical uwnité d'habitation. As 
they stood in its sunlit interiors and on its 
roof garden, they may have glimpsed 
ideas worth applying as they work 
through their Rotary Clubs and othe! 
civic groups toward the solution of hous 
ing problems in their own communities 
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The self-contained “apartment community” in Mar 
seille, France, built for 6 million dollars and 
designed by renowned architect Le Corbusier. . . . 
(Below left) Architect stresses light and sun, uses 
glass entranceways to admit ample amounts of beth. 





A promenade around the roof top encircles a swimming pool, sun room, and 
open areas for outdoor activities. The asymmetrical concrete tower in the 
background is a chimney, its unique shape typical of Le Corbusier's styling. 


From the top of the apartment building the 
Mediterranean coastline is clearly seen. Mar- 
seille is the chief seaport of France and an 
industrial center for a variety of products. 


Photos 


The concrete foundation stilts, called piloti, allow 
motorcar passage underneath the building. The out- 
door spiral staircase is a characteristic feature of 
Le Corbusier architecture, as are also the piloti. 


An upright concrete slab and concrete benches 
decorate the flat roof of this “machine to live 
in,” as Le Corbusier s his housing projects, 
others being in Antwerp, Algiers, and Stockholm, 
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HOPEVILLE 


le first time I visited the Rotary Club in Hope- 
ville it did not seem like a Rotary Club to me. There 
was a strange tension in it. Members greeted each 
other with proper affability, but went directly to 
what were obviously their accustomed tables as 
though they had hired sittings and didn’t ever in- 
tend to move. 

The next time I was there, a year or more later, 
I was surprised to find so friendly a spirit, a real 
congeniality that spread a happy aura over the en- 
tire proceedings. My friend Tony Morton, in whose 
home I was a guest, was an active member and a 
Director. 

In the evening after my business calls of the day 
were completed and he and I were sitting alone in 
his comfortable library, I mentioned this apparent 
change in his Club. 

“Did you notice it?” he asked smiling. “I’m glad. 
I have wondered whether there is a real difference 
or whether I felt it because I wanted to. For some- 
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thing rather unusual happened three or four months 
ago and the Club seemed to me to be reborn.” 

“Can you tell me about it?” I queried. “Or is it 
something best forgotten?’’ 

“Not at all,” he replied. “If you can stand a bit 
of recent Hopeville history, I’ll be glad to give you 
the whole story.” 

It seems Jim Rice had been President of the Club 
and had felt strongly that it needed some special 
objective to interest and unite the members. The 
Club had been falling dangerously close to the knife- 
and-fork standard. Jim had been drawn to the Big 
Brother movement and, under its praiseworthy prin- 
ciples, he had himself adopted a lad. He had felt 
the Rotary Club might well sponsor such a cause. 

Now, nobody could question the value of Big 
Brotherhood. But Jim’s term ran out and nothing 
official had been accomplished. 

Don Lawrence, his successor, was disturbed be- 
cause Jim’s efforts to popularize his plan had failed 
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Jim’s stubbornness threatened to split the Club in two— 


until he made a surprising and happy discovery. 


By DWIGHT MARVIN 


Neu spaper Columnist ; Rotarian, Tryon, N. C, 


to arouse impressive support. Everybody praised 
it but no steps toward organization had been taken. 

Don was worried. The Club needed an objective 
—a program beyond luncheon and speeches. Yet 
Jim's proposal had not met the kind of a response 
which could assure success. 

So at a meeting of his Board of Directors he 
presented the situation. Debate was friendly but 
sharp, for there happened to be a project in the 
air which had stirred considerable enthusiasm 
among some of the members. The Boy Scouts had 
no satisfactory camp. They needed one and would 
like Rotary sponsorship. 

The majority of the Directors apparently favored 
this over cheme. Don saw the situation as it 
was and finally suggested that the camp be adopted 
as Rotary’s “baby.” Jim opposed it vigorously, al- 
most unkindly. But it was adopted with only three 
negative votes 

As the meeting broke up, Jim went over to Don 
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and said with undue acerbity: “That decision never 
would have been made if the men didn’t feel you 
wanted it.” 

“I tried to be neutral,” Don replied. 

“Only in words!” Jim exclaimed. “You wanted to 
beat my idea. I suppose you didn’t want anything 
to hark back to my regime. You wanted to be cred- 
ited with the job.” 

“Nonsense!” Don answered. “I thoroughly believe 
in the movement you prefer, but I don’t believe 
you could sell it to the men. A camp can be sold. 
Everybody can subscribe; a meeting at the camp 
can be held once or twice a year. Your scheme would 
and should attract a group of members, but not 
the whole Club.” 

Jim's petulance was rapidly turning to anger, for 
he was a man not accustomed to being thwarted. 
He was easily the richest man in the Club and had 
made his fortune by an unyielding devotion to any 
course of action which he had developed. 

“All right,” he said, “we'll see if you can put it 
over. A Board of Directors can be influenced, even 
controlled, by personality and by sentiment. A Club 
can't.” 

He turned on his heel and walked away. 

Some weeks passed. Tentative conferences were 
held with Scout authorities. Sites were discussed. 
Plans for raising money were formulated. At last the 
proposition was to come to the Club. Jim said openly 
that he would oppose it. He had many friends and 
he believed he could reverse the Directors’ decision. 

The meeting opened with a serious worry haunt- 
ing the members. The Club [Continued on page 52) 
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male buffaloes. Most of them are unused or use- 

less and are thus a heavy drain on her meager 
agriculture. Yet the combined potential power of 
these 110 million animals during the working day 
could almost equal the installed public and private 
utility power now available in the U.S.A. (124 mil- 
lion kilowatts). If India could find a simple, cheap 
device to harness this wasted animal energy, the 
countryside could bloom and the land prosper. 

American engineers working in India have found 
this device. It is a bullock-driven water-pump and 
power-generator, and it is simple and efficient but 
not yet cheap. The first such device was installed 
recently at a well in Khanpur, a small village 18 
miles from New Delhi. There the generator pro- 
duces enough electricity to light the 150 houses of 
the village with one 25-watt bulb in each and 15 100- 
watt street lamps, and to run a small carpentry shop 
employing about 50 workers 

The same equipment can lift 300 gallons of water 


ee has 91 million bullocks and 11% million 


Decco cfocc00000 


There may be 
hope for all India 
in this simple 
but revolutionary 


experiment. 
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a minute Used for irrigation, it could possibly 
double India’s food production and make the Indian 
peasant independent of the vagaries of the monsoon. 

The experiment thus goes a long way toward lick- 
ing India’s age-old problems of unemployment and 
food scarcit' 

The mechanics are simple, the pump being a posi- 
tive displacement rotary pump similar in principle 
to that used by the oil industry for transfer of petro- 
leum products. Its unique feature is the driving 
mechanism which converts bullock power to high 
rotary speeds through a series of chains and 
sprockets. Not only can the pump lift 300 gallons of 
water a minute, as compared to only 50 gallons 
through the bullock-driven Persian wheel at present 
in use in India; it can also lift water to a height of 
300 feet and thus makes possible domestic water- 
supply systems for villages. 

The generator is capable of delivering 4% kilo- 
watts of power, in 125-volt DC current. Storage bat- 
teries balance out the current and provide for a con- 


tinuous supply in the rains or nighttime when the 
bullocks may not be working. 

Credit for this valuable experimentation goes to 
Leigh Stevens, an American management consult- 
ant from North Carolina. Mr. Stevens was helped 
by several U. S. industrial firms, among them the 
General Electric Company. Tests of the equipment 
were first conducted by the Prairie View Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College in Texas with funds 
provided by the Ford Foundation. 

The pump-generator equipment costs about $5,000, 
but by further experimentation and mass produc- 
tion the cost can probably be reduced to about $2,- 
000. This still is a large sum in the context of India’s 
economy and her 558,000 villages, but this seems to 
be the minimum cost of modernization 

Thanks to American assistance, Khanpur, until 
yesterday an isolated, desolate village, is today a 
buzzing beehive of trade and activity. 
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Bullocks moving in a circle 
power a geared driving 
mechanism which turns the 
electric generator and alse 
can drive a rotary pump. 


A 


Electricity from the system 
powers a woodworking shop 
(left) employing 50 men, 
and also a smithy (above). 


Water supplied by the pump 
is used for irrigation re- 
sulting in rich crops, and 
drinking water for Khanpur. 
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O» MY HONOR, I will do my best ...—He profit 
most who serves best. 

Through the years Rotary and Scouting have 
worked side by side in building toward a better 
world. Now, in this year of 1960, the Boy Scouts of 
America are observing their 50th birthday. Only five 
years ago, we in Rotary were celebrating ours 

It is indicative of the era in which this kinship 
came about that Rotary, fathered in the interest of 
building goodwill among men, should have taken 
responsibilities early in its young life to help breathe 
the fire of determination into a new and untried 
youth movement—the Boy Scouts of America. Early, 
the stamp of Rotary became an unseen badge on the 
tunic of Scoutdom. 

As I have travelled across my land, as I have been 
welcomed into hundreds of Rotary Clubs and have 
observed the men of Rotary building better busi 
nesses and better communities, | have been im- 
pressed, especially in recent years, with the virility 
of the younger men who have come forward 

I have found them afire with the desire to serve, 
and I have found this fact to be far from accidental. 
For from many of these men, so important to their 
Clubs, their industries, their churches, and in their 
Governments, I have learned that they were former 
Boy Scouts. 

These seasoned leaders, imbued with the ideal of 
service, took a pledge not too many years ago. There 
before a set of lighted candles, this young boy— 
today a man—stood before some distinguished local 
citizen who proudly claimed the title of Scoutmaster. 
There, with the fire of dedicated youth stood the 
boy, eyes shining brightly in expectation of the ad- 
venture that Scouting promised, and a deeper light 
in those eyes reflecting the wonder of the obligation 
he was about to take. 

And with the candles flickering, his hand upraised 
in three-fingered salute, fingers a little unsteady per- 
haps with solemnity of his obligation, he repeated in 
a boy’s tremulous voice: “On my honor, I will do 
my best; to do my duty to God and my country and 
to obey the Scout Law; to help other people at al! 
times, and to keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” He had taken 
the Scout Oath, and having taken it, and having 
lived it in the years that followed, he got a new 
idea of service—service on a boy level that was later 
to be converted into a deep consciousness of his re- 
sponsibility as an adult citizen. 

Yes, many a man of Rotary fondly remembers that 


his desire to serve was first stirred in those tender 
years when he wore the khaki and proudly displayed 
the trefoil badge of Scouting 

As a Rotarian of many years, and as a Scouter for 
equally as many, I am proud of Rotary’s achieve- 
ments on behalf of Scouting. Just recently I reread 
some of the pages of Scouting history and I find 
emblazoned on many, many of them the name of 
Rotary. 

The year was 1910—an era vastly different from 
the age of the atom. President William Howard Taft 
occupied the U. S. White House. Eggs were 5 cents 
a dozen in country towns. Gasoline was moving to 
the fore as a new source of power. 

And Rotary was five years old. 

Already across the strapping young giant of a 
nation, Rotary was eliciting wide and enthusiastic 
acceptance. Rotary Clubs were dotting the land, and 
drawing to their membership the outstanding citi- 
zens of the day—then, even as now. 


Ar that time, in Washington and in New York 
City, a new youth movement was getting under way. 
Before the year would end it would count a mem- 
bership of more than 70,000. All over the country 
boys were clamoring to join the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

In Washington that year the first White House 
Conference on Youth was held. Rotarians were much 
in evidence among the distinguished citizens who 
had gathered at the call of the President at the 
request of former President Theodore Roosevelt. 
And among the leaders of that conference was a 
young man named James E. West, soon to become 
the Chief Scout Executive—the first—of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

The story of Jimmy West is itself an American 
saga. Raised in an orphanage, a cripple, he possessed 
a rare brand of will power and self-determination. 
Securing an education, he went on to a place of re- 
sponsibility and recognition in the Washington of 
that day. Taking on just temporarily the job of Chief 
Scout Executive in 1910, he remained on it until 
his retirement in 1943. 

In the meantime, in Chicago, Paul Harris, the 
Founder of Rotary, was going about his work. build- 
ing “men who serve.” Then the two men came to- 
gether. Out of a meeting in 1910 between Paul Harris 
and James E. West emerged an understanding that 
was to mean very much to the youth of their nation. 

Scouting was new to America. Boys were clamor- 
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irlue... the Usion of Godliness 


ing for membership, but only a small staff existed 
to expand a program that promised youths fun, ro- 
mance, and adventure, and that further held forth to 
America the guarantees of new generations with 
precepts of integrity and mercy. 

in the towns and cities, Rotary possessed the 
force of leadership. West and Harris talked, and out 
of it came a program of service—a program whereby 
the men of Rotary would get back of Scouting and 
help organize it in their communities, setting up 
local councils which would make Scouting available 
to boys. 

And organize them they did. Over the next two 
decades more than 500 local Boy Scout councils were 
organized, and Rotary had a hand in organizing 
more than half of them. But this was only a primary 
step. Rotary Clubs began their service to Scouting 
with the sponsorship of Boy Scout troops and coun- 
cils. As Senior Scouting (now called Exploring) 
came into being, Clubs helped provide older boys 
with special program opportunities. As the younger- 
boy program, Cub Scouting, came on later in Scout 
history, Rotarians undertook the organization of Cub 
packs. Many Clubs today are proud of having spon- 
sored the entire Scout family, and we can proudly 
count more than 50 percent of all the Clubs in the 
U.S.A. as sponsors of Cub packs, Scout troops, and 
Explorer units. More than 2,400 different U. S. Ro- 
tary Clubs sponsor Scouting units. 

Dotted across the hills and forests of America are 
hundreds of Boy Scout camps. Rotarians have made 
possible many of these camps, physical facilities 
in many others. Each year thousands of boys enjoy 
these camps, thanks to camperships provided by 
Rotary Clubs 

Scouting’s history is one of service to the country 
it is dedicated to serve. The chapters tell of great 
services performed during World War I—the Liber- 
ty Loan campaigns, the walnut collection, the hercu- 
lean tasks performed by the members of a then- 
founding movement. It was thus that the Scouts 
earned the respect of a grateful nation in wartime, 
and then went on to prove their worth in peacetime 
—in crises demonstrating there are times when a boy 
can do a man’s job. One can see that record reflected 
in the work done during the great depression and on 
into World War II, when the feats of World War I 
were bettered a thousandfold. It was then that the 
nation’s leaders rendered tribute to the strength of 
“Boy Power.” 2 

These were the big “good turns,” and who can 
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‘The sound of virtue, the dignity of anger, 
and vision of Godliness are in the hearts 
of our young.’—A Minoon proverb. 


count the billions of little ones performed since the 
beginning days of the movement! 

Scouting, like Rotary, has grown in numerical 
strength. Today Scoutdom counts a net active mem- 
bership of more than 5 million members—3,700,000 
boys and 1,300,000 dedicated adult leaders. And 
what an alumni! Since 1910 more than 33 million 
boys and men proudly have claimed association with 
the Scouting movement in the United States of 
America. 

It has been a thrill to meet the splendid young men 
who have earned Rotary Fellowships, and who have 
gone from my land to others to study and spread the 
good word of peace among men. I have been espe- 
cially impressed by the exceptionally high percent- 
age of them who have had Boy Scout backgrounds. 
It is cause for pride in the international aspects of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

In more than 69 major countries of the free world 
Scouting is a going concern today. More than 842 
million boys and men are associated with it around 
the world. And wherever one finds Scouting, there, 
too, you find Rotarians helping it. 

One of the great thrills in Scouting is the periodic 
Jamboree. In no other gathering in the world is 
there a greater display of brotherhood and goodwill. 
You have but to visit one of these events and see the 
interchange among youth [Continued on page 55] 


By H. ROE BARTLE 


Mayor of Kansas City, Mo., and a 
Past District Governor of Rotary 
International, Roe Bartle has been 
affiliated with the Boy Scouts of 
America for 47 years in positions 
of local and national leadership. He 
is one of the few persons who has 
received the three highest honors 
of Scouting: the Silver Beaver, 
Silver Antel , and Silver Buffalo 
Awards. Tra as a lawyer, he 
has been active in the field of banking. He was once presi- 
dent of Missouri Valley College, and is the founder and 
chief administrative cer of the American Humanics 
Foundation, which is dedicated to a program of educating 
young men and women for professional service in the 
youth movements of America. A popular speaker before 
Rotary Clubs and District Conferences, he has also ad- 
dressed two Rotary International Conventions. 
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TAcsre inn rule the lives of millions of people 
on this earth. Deadlines of divers kinds. 

There’s the deadline that surrounds a military 
prison; step across it and bang! you're dead. There's 
the deadline on the flat bed of a printing press; on 
this mark you align the type form. And then there 
are the deadlines, and these without number, that 
fix the absolute, outside, final time for doing things 
—like meeting your pay roll, paying your taxes, 
submitting your bids, licensing your dog, naming 
your baby, burying your dead. 

Yet of all the deadlines that order human lives 
the sternest—we say it categorically as we try to 
meet this one—are those of the newspaper and mag- 
azine world. All copy for street edition must be on 
the hook by 3 P.M. ... Complete plates must be 
received by the 18th. . . . Yes, dear, I know this 
makes it three nights in a row, but we've GOT to 
deliver the dummy to the printer at 9 in the morn- 
ing or miss our mailing schedule. Love ya. ... Last 


The 
Rotary 


Regional 


Magazines 


As Shown on This Month's 


Cover 


copy in on Monday, lockup Tuesday, shells Wednes- 
day, make ready Thursday, start press run Friday. 
Copy boy! 

Now it’s one thing for a man to choose a career 
filled with publishing deadlines. He expects them; 
he expects to be paid for meeting them. But it’s 
quite another thing—don’t you agree?—for a man 
who has a large and demanding job as a plant man- 
ager, trust banker, college president, or whatever, 
to take on, on the side, a publishing responsibility 
with a whole set of inflexible deadlines in it. And 
to meet them month after month and year after 
year, without pay. 

Genebaldo Rosas is doing it. Genebaldo is a lawyer 
in Rio de Janeiro, and the law in Brazil, as else- 
where, is a jealous mistress. Yet each month on his 
own time without pay Genebaldo and a voluntary 
staff of three pull together articles, photos, drawings, 
layouts, cliches, and advertisements, and shape them 
into a handsome, 32-page slick-paper magazine that 


1. Rotary in Africa, 
Dists. 220 and 235 


Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Southern Rhodesia, South West 
Africa, Swaziland, Tanganyika, 
Union of South Africa); 
English and Afrikanns; est. 1926; 
cire. (compulsory) 4,200; 


Kelsey Buchanan. 


2. Honduras Rotaria, 


yart of Dist. 424 (Honduras); 
ang.: Spanish; est. 1943; 


(voluntary) 1,000; ed.: 
Fidel Dur6én. 


3. Rotary Bulletin, 


, se ing 
Dist. 195 (Cyprus, cgypt, Leba- 
Syria); lang.: Ara- 

bic, English, French; est. 1 -4 
circ. (compulsory) 1,300 
Me. Iskandar Assabghy a 


non, Sudan, 


Ascar-Nahas. 
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goes to 10,200 readers. This Genebaldo 
has been doing for nine consecutive 
years “with the greatest of pleasure 
and even pride, for I think this is the 
best way in which I can serve our 
cause.” The cause? Well, the name of 
Genebaldo’s magazine is Brasil Rotario. 
Wyndham Kelsey Buchanan—you 
may drop the “Wyndham” as he does 
—lives in Durban in the Union of 
South Africa. People there know him 
as permanent chairman of the Natal 
Sugar Millers Association and as a man 
of civic spirit who has led the work of 
the Red Cross Rehabilitation Center A salute, now in Rotary’s 55th anniversary month, 
and kept the minutes of the National f 
Cancer Fund. But even his neighbors to the legions of men who cheerfully meet hard 
may not know that once each month ‘j 
Kelsey and his wife, Dale, go into a deadlines to girdle the globe with Rotary papers. 
long session of editing, copy writing, 
dummying, and letter writing which 
results in a 32-page magazine of dig- 
nity, warmth, and wisdom which trav- 
els to 4,200 people in Africa and on 
other continents. It speaks in Afrikaans and in Eng- (of Clare, Michigan), and The H zterogeneous Gazette! 
lish. It is called Rotary in Africa. “It is a labor of The World Rotary Press—that’s the story here. 
love,” says Kelsey, who has been its honorary (mean- It’s the story of the 22 Rotary Regional Magazines 
ing unpaid) editor for nine years. And it will con- which set in Arabic, Danish, Dutch, English, Fin- 
tinue on this basis, he adds, as long as he and Dale nish, French, German, Indonesian, Italian, Nor- 
can find the time. That should fall sweetly on South wegian, Japanese, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swed- 
African ears. Kelsey is a professional journalist who ish, and which together have 164,800 subscribers 
long edited the South African Sugar Journal. It's the story of the Club bulletins—the small 
Genebaldo and Kelsey are but two of a multitude weeklies—which, if we project a test check made 
of men who make up Rotary’s Fourth Estate. They in 1958, now number 7,987. Let’s round it off 
are editors of Rotary Regional Magazines—which to 8,000. Here is amateur journalism with all its 
number 22. And they and their kind are overwhelm- freshness—The Heterogeneous Gazette, indeed! 
ingly outnumbered by the thousands of Toms, Here is professional journalism with all its polish. 
Bobs, Freds, Bills, Clayts, and Pics who each week You will search far before you find more chastely 
get out small weekly newspapers bearing such name elegant publications than Der Rotarier in Germany 
plates as The Wheel, The Hub, The Spoke, The and Realta Nuova in Italy. You will look a long time 
Felloe, The Sprocket, The Cog, The Gear, The Drive for a magazine of more colorful artistry than Ro- 
Shaft, The Rotator, The Nairator (try spelling it tary-No-Tomo (Rotary Friend) in Japan. 
backward), The Roto-Bits, The Rotariograph, The The story starts way back. In San Francisco, Cali- 
Rotagram, The Rotopics, The Rotoroller, The Ro- fornia, U.S.A., they may tell you that it started with 
tary Press, The News, The Tidings, The I de Clare the nameless weekly bulletin which their Club 
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launched in 1909. This may in- 
deed have been the first example 
of Rotary journalism. Then, of 
course, in January, 1911, there 
sprang to life in Chicago a little 
12-page newspaper called THE Na- 
TIONAL ROTARIAN. It went to the 
3,000 members of the first 16 
Rotary Clubs which had just 
formed an association and was 
the progenitor of this Magazine 
you are reading, which with its 
Spanish edition, Revista Rorarta, 
is the official publication of Ro- 
tary International, and which 
now circulates 430,000 copies 
strong in all the 115 lands having 
Rotary Clubs and, in fact, in nine 
lands more. However, this brief 
survey looks not at the official 
press of Rotary International, but 
rather at the Regional and local 
press which foots its own bills 
and makes its own decisions. 


W uerever the story begins, 
let’s look a little longer at the Ro- 
tary Regional Press. Let’s see if 
Roger Levy is in his office on Ta- 
vistock Square in London. Roger 
edits Rotary, the official publica- 
tion of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the 
grandfather of the Rotary Regional 
Magazines, and in terms of circu- 
lation the largest of them all. 
Originally called Rotary Service, 
it began in 1916 and today it goes 
monthly to 41,700 Rotarians in the 
British Isles and in other parts 
of the Rotary world. Rotary is 
professional journalism from be- 
ginning to end. Subscription is 
compulsory; advertising space 
sells at the rate of £50 a page. 
There are 19 Districts in Rotary 
in Great Britain and Ireland and 
one by one Rotary is featuring 
them in full-length articles pro- 
vided by guest writers. 

“Is Rotary Really Adult?” Ro- 
tary does not hesitate to air such 
questions, aired this one in a re- 
cent issue. Salutary debate in the 
letters column should follow. 

Now let’s jet halfway around 
the earth to Tokyo and drop in 
on Kakutaro Kawasaki, editor of 
Rotary-N0-Tomo. Established in 
1953, Rotary-No-Tomo goes to 
14,000 Rotarians of Japan each 
month. Here again is a profes- 
sional job. Kakutaro has a small 
paid staff and produces a 64-page 
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magazine celebrated for its artis- 
tic covers, its four-color work in 
the “body,” its photographic fea- 
tures. “Our readers,” says Kaku- 
taro Kawasaki, “say they want 
more pictures and fewer articles.” 

In July, 1952, there came on 
the scene in the Rotary Regional 
Press a publication called Le 
Rotarien Francais. Published in 
Paris, it serves the eight Districts 
of France and is a large and 
handsome monthly magazine with 
a circulation of 16,000 copies. It 
takes four full-time persons and 
two or three auxiliary workers 
to get out this book. The boss of 
the shop is Richard Levin, an ex- 
perienced French journalist who, 
unlike some of his colleagues, has 
the great problem of “selecting 
the best from the abundant ma- 
terial we receive.” Richard takes 
his orders from l’Association du 
Rotarien Francais, a not-for-profit 
association made up of all the 
District Governors and Past Dis- 
trict Governors and others. 

Gustave Beckers, in Antwerp, 
3elgium, has one of the biggest 
jobs in the whole picture. He edits 
Revue Hebdomadaire of the 162d 
District—and it is a weekly! Fifty- 
two times a year he receives a 
report from each of the 61 Clubs 
in Belgium and the Belgian Congo 
detailing news of its last meeting, 
the text of speeches, the special 
projects of the Clubs. He and 
three assistants—all of them vol- 
untary workers—sort, edit, and 
correct this avalanche of material 
by Wednesday evening, and by 
Saturday they have copies of their 
publication. The total number of 
pages they produce in a year is 
about 3,600. “My greatest prob- 
lem?” echoes Gustave. “Time.” 

For 17 years Honduras Rotaria 
has presented in every monthly 
issue a Honduran short story, this 
in addition to its regular run of 
articles on Rotary in that Region. 
Jorge Fidel Duron, a university 
president, is the editor. 

“I consider that this class of 
magazine,” says another of the 
22 editors, Paul Schurmann, who 
edits Rotaruguay in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, “must be inspired by 
the Rotary spirit and must give 
our fellow Rotarians the neces- 
sary information . . . but I con- 
sider that it must not become a 


Club bulletin for Rotarians only. 
It must extend to Rotarians’ rela- 
tives and friends, and even to the 
general public.” Paul is physically 
a big man. He needs to be. He 
is General-Director of 23 Bi- 
National Centers, which exist to 
improve Uruguay-U.S.A. relation- 
ships. Yet he must “bring out 
Rotaruguay every first Tuesday 
of every month without fail.” 

There are 58 Rotary Clubs with 
2,395 members in Switzerland. 
They conduct their meetings in 
French, German, and Italian. Since 
1925 they have had their own 
District publication: Der Schweiz- 
er Rotarier-Le Rotarien Suisse-Il 
Rotariano Svizzero. The contents 
also are in three tongues. 

Within the bounds of District 
195 you will find Cyprus, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Sudan, and Syria, with 
20 Rotary Clubs. Ever since 1932 
the members of these Clubs have 
received the Rotary Bulletin. And 
the two men behind it today 
are Me. Iskandar Assabghy and 
J. Ascar-Nahas, who produce at 
least 1,300 copies of the publica- 
tion each month. They work in 
Arabic, English, and French. 
They draw upon the talents of 
leading speakers and writers. 
“The trouble we are voluntarily 
taking for the Rotary Bulletin,” 
says Co-Editor Ascar-Nahas, “is 
compensated by the joy we feel 
every time a number of the Ro- 
tary Bulletin is out of press. The 
child is perhaps modest, but it 
is our child and we are fond of 
it. Work finds reward in itself.” 


Tue north countries of Europe 
have many natural bonds and per- 
haps some natural differences. In 
any case, a fine magazine that 


has been coming out monthly 
now for 24 years helps draw them 
still closer together. Its name: 
Rotary Norden. It serves Rotar- 
ians in the 15 Districts of Den- 
mark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden, and it prints 20,000 
copies monthly. The editorship is 
rotated among the countries and 
the editor works in Danish, Fin- 
nish, Icelandic, Norwegian, and 
Swedish. In 1960 the editorship 
of Rotary Norden goes to Finland 
and the new editors intend to put 
the Finnish content in a special 
supplement. The present editor 
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is Ole Dommerud, of Kristian- 
sand, Norway. 

For excellence of typography, 
a bouquet should go to Der Ro- 
tarier in Germany and to Realta 
Nuova and Rotary, the District 
publications of Italy. And it would 
be pleasant indeed to stop in and 
talk shop with al! the other edi- 
tors of Rotary’s Regional Maga- 
zines. But time and space do not 
avail. 

“You frequently cast an ap- 
praising eye at the President, the 
Secretary, or the Program Chair- 
man of your Rotary Club and 
think, ‘He’s the spark plug of this 
organization.’ 

“That’s probably true, but now 
I’d like to lay a laurel wreath on 
the perspiring brow of the hard- 
working and often unhonored edi- 
tor of the Club publication. He's 
a vital cog, too.” 

This laurel wreath was laid by 
a man who became a successful 
professional writer after starting 
as a Club-bulletin editor. His 
name: Jesse Rainsford Sprague. 
Agreeing to try the editorship of 
the Wheel of Fortune of San An- 
tonio, Texas, he found the writing 
game exciting, dropped the jew- 
elry business, and made writing 
his career 

How much Rotary owes its 
8,000 Club-bulletin editors. How 
great their zeal, their imagination, 
their persistence. How large the 
story to be told. Too large by far 
to be told here and now; watch 
for it in a future issue. 

Suffice it now to say that every 
man who edits a Rotary publica- 
tion, whether a Regional Maga- 
zine or a Club bulletin, has all the 
joys and sorrows of editors uni- 
versally, but he rarely doubts 
that what he is doing is worth 
while and important. Important? 
You recall the view of Edmund 
surke? He looked, according to 
Carlyle, at Parliament. He saw 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons, and 
acknowledged them as the Three 
Estates, “but in the reporters’ gal- 
lery yonder there sat a Fourth 
Estate more important far than 
they all.” 


Some 8000 of the 10,400 Clubs 
of Rotary International produce 
a weekly bulletin for their mem- 
bers. Here is a sample of them. 
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After the Gray Ghosts of the 


HE swashbuckling pirates of the Spanish Main 
The fierce barracuda and the fighting "Taian consider fish among their victims, but if 
s peg-legged Long John Silver and his friends 
bonefish provide adventure galore. could roam the Caribbean islands today they'd be 
flabbergasted to discover more doubloons changing 
hands because visiting anglers pursue bonefish and 
barracuda than ever were stowed in a fleet of treas- 
ure galleons setting sail from Cartenaga. The twin 
“gray ghosts” of the reefs and flats attract fisher- 
men from every part of the world. The sun-drenched 
resort accommodations in every budget range make 
the combination ideal for an angler on vacation with 
a nonfishing family. 

There are literally hundreds of jump-off islands 
dotted through the Caribbean where you can fish 
while your wife browses through a colorful native 
market or simply absorbs a sun tan on the beach. 
You can choose a houseboat trip south of Cuba, 
living aboard a seaworthy 40-footer, fishing from 
an outboard skiff, then beachcombing along an un- 
inhabited island shore—or you can berth in an 
air-conditioned hotel overlooking the blue sea and 
watch tailing bonefish grub through the shallows 
below your bedroom window. 

The bonefish is a temperamental, skitterish bun- 
dle of nerves commonly found feeding in water 
scarcely deep enough to submerge its fins. Farnous 
among light-tackle anglers because of the difficulty 
encountered stalking, casting, then getting a bone- 
fish to strike an artificial lure, the species is doubly 
popular because of the sensational, blinding burst 
of speed put on once they feel a hook. Though cer- 
tain of the islanders use them as food fish, bone- 
fish are generally released as a conservation meas- 
ure by visitors. You might want one mounted to 
decorate an office wall, but you won't particularly 
enjoy it served for dinner. 

Purists use a fly rod—which makes for tough fish- 
ing but tremendous sport. You need a stick of 
approximately nine feet, weighing about six ounces, 
with a reasonably slow action so the lure can be 
laid out quickly once you've spotted a target. Most 
popular amongst the sharpshooter lines is a GAF 
with a minimum of 100 yards of backing (either 
linen or nylon) as a safety factor on an oversize 

, v reel. The first run will usually strip the fly line 
mY, completely, often bringing the angler halfway down 
A prize catch—the climax of an exciting afternoon of stalking the on the backing. You hold the rod over your head, 
many-toothed barracuda. The ‘cuda is a sucker for a trolled lure. high as possible, to prevent sharp coral, mangrove 
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Caribbean 


By CHARLES R. MEYER 


her underwater obstacles from chaffing 
tting your light leader. 

ktail tied with a 1/0 hook, in solid 
or combinations of white, brown, and yellow, 
usually produce results in extremely shallow 
waters, but you'll find the water depth is of great 
consequence. Fishing an incoming tide over a sand 
flat, tie on ger bucktails as the water level ap- 
proaches your knees. Bonefish will be cruising along 
the bottom, nosing for tiny crabs, shrimp, and shell- 
fish, and you have to put the lure right in front 
of that blunt snout in order to tease one into striking. 
If the fly-rod requirements seem too much for 
you or if you're limited on tackle because of baggage 
allowances, use a medium-light one-handed spinning 
rod with a reel capable of holding 200 yards of six- 
to eight-pound monofilament line. Your best lure is 
a leaded bucktail, about one-eighth to one-quarter 
ounce, built with the hook riding upward so that 
bottom snagging is infrequent. Follow the same 

color patterns as those suggested for flies. 


; 
¥ OU see bonefish before casting when you use the 
stalking system. They cruise up over the flats on 
the incoming tide, rooting for food. In less than a 
foot of water, you'll see tails sticking out up over 
the surface like flags waving in the breeze. When 
fish are schooling in any numbers, this “tailing” 
process is a complete giveaway. In slightly deeper 
waters, a bonefish nosing into the bottom sends up 
puffs of mud and sand, revealing its course along 
the flats. Since the waters will usually be crystal 
in Caribbean climates, you can spot bonefish 
urider water by their silhouettes, espe- 
th the aid of polaroid sunglasses. 

it’s an art. Wading off the point of 
Cay at Abaco in the Bahamas with 
I’ve consistently been frustrated by 
while he found fish. Under water, 
bonefish as you become accustomed 
the creatures. A guide is a tremen- 
oth for poling a skiff and for showing 
ginner. As you become used to the 
nd tricks of the sport, you'll be able to 
ler out on your own and capture fish by wad- 

off the shore 
i as a starting point, you can fly into 
in less than an hour. From Nassau, 
ties of the [Continued on page 50] 
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It’s a woman's world too. Here a lady angler brings home a 


medium-size bonefish. The record bonefish catch is 18 pounds, 














‘ta voice on the loud-speaker 
crackled through the crisp moun- 
tain air. “Germany—second run.” 

We moved our bobsled into 
position. Five meters ahead lay 
the starting line. Beyond it, twist- 
ing down the mountain like a 
great snake, lay a glittering white 
chute of ice and snow a mile in 
length. This was the Olympic bob- 
sled run at Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen, Germany. The year was 
1936. In a few moments my three 
teammates and I would mount 
our sled and hurtle down that icy 
runway in a race against the 
clock. 

We buckled on our crash hel- 
mets and goggles. We wore boots, 
gloves, ski pants, and bulky 
sweaters carrying the black, red, 
and gold colors of Germany. We 
pushed the sled back and forth to 
prevent ice from forming on the 
highly polished runners. | climbed 
into the driver’s seat and wiggled 
the steering wheel, testing the 
tension on the cables leading to 
the front runners. 

The valley before us was alive 
with color. The spectators, bun- 
died up against the Winter air of 
the Bavarian Alps, were strung 
out like a bright ribbon along the 
run, Which doubled back through 
a series of 16 curves to the finish 
line some 400 feet below. The 
flags of the competing nations 
snapped briskly, standing out 
boldly against the white slopes. 

Now the chatter of the crowd 
ceased, All eyes turned to watch 
the start. Bobsled races are often 
decided by tenths, and even hun- 
dredths, of a second. These frac- 
tions can be gained or lost at the 
beginning of the run. 

The starter flashed the all-clear 
signal. My teammates, crouched 
at the sides of the sled, braced for 
the push-off. One, two... 

“Go!” I cried. With a mighty 
heave they catapulted the sled 
forward, across the timing tape, 
and down the icy chute. Faster 
and faster they galloped, spring- 
ing onto the sled as it gathered 
speed. The fourth man was last 
aboard. Running at top speed, he 
gave a final tremendous shove and 
tumbled onto the sled. The crowd 
cheered. A good start. 
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To lessen the wind resistance 
we sat with heads perfectly 
aligned. As driver, my job was to 
steer the sled, to call for the appli- 
cation of the brake if the speed 
was too great coming into a curve, 
and to command the men to lean 
right or left. Leaning counteracts 
centrifugal force, the invisible 
hand that threatens to yank the 
speeding sled up and over the rim 
of the highly banked curves. 

We moved through the shallow 
starting curve and into the first 
straightaway. Now the precise 
teamwork born of long practice 
came into play. On a signal from 
the fourth man—the brake, as he 
is called—my three teammates be- 
gan to bob. “Eins, zwei,’ he count- 
ed. They slowly leaned backward. 
On the command “Bob!” they 
lunged forward as one man. The 
sled darted forward, the runners 
hissing over the hard, slick sur- 
face. “One, two... bob!" Each 
time the sled slipped forward ata 
swifter pace. 

We were filled with confidence. 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, site of 
the 1936 Olympic Winter Games, 
is my home. I knew the bobsled 
run foot by foot. In 1934 I had 
driven to the world four-man 
championship here. In 1935 my 
team had successfully defended 
the world title in St. Moritz, 
Switzerland. 

The Olympic title was still our 
cherished goal, however, and that 
afternoon the gold medal seemed 
well within reach. The lowest to- 
tal time on four runs determines 
the winner. On the first run we 
had finished 2% seconds in front 
of the next fastest team. But, 
unknown to us as we sped swift- 
ly down the run, near disaster 
lurked. 

We took four turns in rapid suc- 
cession, coming out fast and 
shooting out into another straight 
downhill channel. The next four 
curves slipped by smoothly, our 
speed increasing as we barrelled 
into a short straightaway and 
flashed beneath an overhead 
bridge. 

The crowd became a blur as we 
rocketed into the next turn. 
“Left!” I commanded. The men 
leaned. I edged the wheel slowly 
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to the left, maintaining a steady 
pressure as we raced around the 
sheer outside wall of the Kreuzeck 
curve. “Back!” I called, and they 
rolled to an upright position, 
heads aligned. 

We came out of the turn like a 
shot from a cannon—nearly 1,400 
pounds of wood, steel, canvas, and 
human bone and muscle, flying 
down an eight-foot-wide course at 
70 miles an hour. The cold Winter 
air whipped our faces. 

Faster, faster, 
“Right!” “Back!” We whipped 
through the Vorkurve. Ahead 
loomed the Bavarian curve, a 
sheer wall of ice sweeping in a 
180-degree turn to the left. Min- 
utes before our run an Italian 
team had lost control on this gv eat 
horseshoe bend, their sled tea~ir a 
a great hole in the surface. Now 
it was patched with slabs of ice 

We came in fast. I gripped the 
wheel tightly. Suddenly we were 
careening wildly, our sled out of 
control. The runners had sliced 
into the patched surface, sending 
chunks of ice flying past our 
heads. The steering wheel, which 
I was trying to turn left, was 
wrenched from my grasp. We 
skidded violently, up toward the 
rim of the bank. 

“Left!” I roared. The three men 
behind me leaned as never be- 
fore, their shoulders scant inches 
from the blue-white surface that 
whizzed by at blinding speed. We 
were high on a perpendicular wall 
of snow, held there by centrifugal 


faster. 
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force, moving with the speed of 
an express train. 

Higher and higher we streaked. 
Now the sled runners were chew- 
ing into the snow at the very 
brink of the wall. At any moment 
I expected the sickening sensation 
of soaring over the wall .. . and 
the crash beyond. 

But the sled responded to the 
wheel. Seconds later we had 
flashed out of the turn. We sped 
down the final straightaway, 
around the sharp finishing curve, 
and across the finish line. We 
braked to a halt, our hearts 
pounding. We had made it. 

We leaped off and inspected the 
sled, discovering, to our dismay, 
that the right front runner was 
damaged. Since Olympic rules do 
not permit a change in equip- 
ment once a team has started its 
series of runs, the gold medal had 
slipped from our grasps. But we 
counted ourselves lucky to be 
alive. 

This incident on the Bavarian 
curve was, without doubt, the 
most exciting moment in my 25 
years of bobsledding. It did not 
dampen my enthusiasm for the 
sport. Once bitten by the bob- 
sledding bug, few people recover. 
At least I have not. The thrill 
of speeding down a fast run, a 
chute engineered to test a man’s 
strength, courage, and coérdina- 
tion, is one of the greatest in the 
entire kingdom of Winter sports. 


Bossteppine is a far cry 
from the Saturday-afternoon 
coasting parties of our youth, but 
it is not the dangerous sport it ap- 
pears to be. In a quarter century 
of racing I have never suffered 
physical injury—and I’ve tried 
almost every major run in the 
world. Many of my friends have 
~had a similar experience. With 
proper equipment, practice, good 
conditioning, and common sense, 
bobsledding, in my opinion, holds 
fewer perils than many sports. 
No one knows just where or 
when bobbing began, but it grew 
into the mile-a-minute sport it is 
today on the snowy slopes of Eu- 
rope. Some of the finest runs are 
here: Cortina d’Ampezzo in 
Italy, St. Moritz in Switzerland, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, and oth- 
ers. One of the world’s fastest and 
finest runs is near Lake Placid, 
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New York: Stanislaus Zentzynzki, 
a German bob-run expert, built it. 
It is a chute of glare ice one and 
one-half miles long with 26 curves. 
In 1946 a four-man team coming 
down this run streaked across the 
finish line at nearly 75 mph. 

Like bob runs, sleds are also 
built by experts, each of whom 
impassionately swears by his de- 
sign. Regardless of the subtleties 
of construction, a four-man bob- 
sled weighs about 500 pounds and 
is steered by means of a wheel or 
ropes, the latter method being 
especially popular with the Swiss. 
A good sled costs about $1,000. In 
national or international competi- 
tion, a four-man team may not 
weigh more than 400 kilograms, 
including equipment, which by 
my conversion table turns out to 
be 881 pounds. 

More and more people are dis- 
covering the fascination of this 
swift sport. Thousands in Europe 
and the U.S.A., especially in New 
England, eagerly await the fun 
that the first snows provide. Those 
who match their skill on the 
world’s great runs, of course, are 
few—perhaps only 200 or 300. 
Switzerland, the United States, 
Italy, and Germany produce the 
most champions—men like Fritz 
Feierabend, Franz -Kappus, and 
Hans Zoller, all Swiss; Stan Ben- 
ham, James Bickford, and Arthur 
Tyler, Americans; Eugenio Monti, 
of Italy; Hans Roesch and Andre- 
as Ostler, of Germany. 

Much to the disappointment of 
all bobsledding enthusiasts, bob- 
bing is not included in the 1960 
Olympic Winter Games in Squaw 
Valley, California, this month. 
Sixteen nations which have par- 
ticipated in the sports in previous 
Olympic Games were surveyed. 
Only two said they would definite- 
ly compete. Eight answers ranged 
from “probable” to “doubtful,” 
and six replies were negative. 
Since the rules require 12 nations 
to compete in an event, the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee had 
no choice but to withdraw the 
event. Nevertheless, the 1960 
Games promise to be the greatest 
ever held. 

I have gained many friends 
through bobsledding. One of the 
closest was the late John J. (“Don- 
na”) Fox, Jr., a Rotarian of Larch- 
mont, New York. What nerve he 


hat! I first saw him at the 1932 
Olympic Games in Lake Placid. 
He had never raced before, but 
when he watched the bobsleds 
shoot down the run, his imagina- 
tion turned flip-flops. He persuad- 
ed a chum from his school days, 
Frank Kinsella, to go halves with 
him on a sled and try to qualify 
for the 1936 Olympics. He failed. 
Then he got together a four-man 
team, graduated to the full one- 
and-one-half-mile run at Lake 
Placid, and won the right to rep- 
resent the U.S.A. He crashed on 
a practice run at St. Moritz. In 
1937, trying for the world title on 
the same run, he crashed again, 
the steering wheel cracking a few 
ribs. Three days later, his chest 
taped up, he set a course record 
that stood for years. 


A FTER World War II, Donna, 
more than anyone else, helped 
bring together the bobsledding as- 
sociations of the various European 
nations. War had ripped apart 
the cordial relationships that had 
once existed. A good example of 
his work came in 1951, when he 
was serving as vice-president of 
the International Federation of 
Bobsledding and Tobogganing. 
German sports contestants had 
been refused entry into France, 
where tryouts for the 1952 Olym- 
pic Games were being held in 
Alpes d’Huez near Grenoble. 
Grenoble was the scene of Nazi 
atrocities during World War II. 

French authorities were ada- 
mant until Donna, summoning his 
best Irish nerve and some old- 
fashioned American horse sense, 
fired off a long telegram. “The 
German bobsled teams cannot be 
held responsible for the actions 
and past atrocities in Grenoble 
under the political setup during 
the last German regime,” he said. 
“We are in deep sympathy with 
the people of Grenoble, but we 
cannot let ill feelings continue in 
sports. This community, being a 
sports center, should realize that 
in permitting the Germans to par- 
ticipate they would promote bet- 
ter understanding among all the 
nations in the world, I beg them 
not to continue their hatred.” 

It brought about a reversal of 
the situation. There was rejoicing 
throughout the sports world. Don- 
na firmly believed that many of 
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the world’s ills could be cured by 
sincerity and some hard work at 
the conference table. He made 
that idea work in the sports world. 

Today I no longer race. In 1949 
I won the German bobsledding ti- 
tle for the sixth time, then decided 
to leave the thrills of racing to 


down to the management of my 
hotel in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
fully content to enjoy the sport 
vicariously through the long tales 
that bobsledders swap when they 
get together. 

Three years later, however, I 
was elected president of the Ger- 


sociation. In 1958 we were host 
to the world bobsled champion- 
ship, and once more I had the op- 
portunity to renew friendships 
with my sporting comrades from 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, the U.S.A., and other coun- 
tries. So you see, bobsledding still 


man Bobsled and Toboggan As- races in my blood. 


men of fewer years. I settled 


In Squaw Valley— 


Biggest Show in 


Winter Sports 


T weve hundred of the finest amateur 
skiers, ice skaters, and hockey players of 30 
countries move into the snowy, sunny little 
world of Squaw Valley, California, early this 
month to begin final workouts for the greatest 
of all Winter sports spectacles—the VIII 
Olympic Winter Games. They will match skills 
in 54 events, almost every one of which will be 
in full view of the 35,000 spectators expected 
to jam the tiny Sierra Nevada valley each day 
from February 18-28. Workmen have been ap- 
plying finishing touches to a special village for 
athletes, a 342-million-dollar ice arena, access 
roads, press facilities, ski runs, and restaurants. 
Seven Rotary Clubs in the area are staffing a 
ticket and information center in Tahoe City, 
the nearest town, with multilingual Club mem- 
bers. They are also planning hospitality events 
for visiting Rotarians. Everything, say those 
responsible for the Games, is complete to the 
last snowflakes—and if there are too many of 
these the Army is set to blast potential ava- 
lanche formations with cannon. 

It will be the first time in 28 years that the 
Olympic flag has flown above United States 
territory. The 1932 Winter Olympics were held 
in Lake Placid, New York. First held in 1924 
in Chamonix, France, the Winter Games are 
the snowy heralds of the big show—the 1960 
Olympic Games—which take place in Rome, 
Italy, next Summer. But whether on snow or 
cinders, the contests reaffirm the Olympic spirit 
of fair play and peaceful competition on a bat- 
tlefield where the best man can win graciously 
and the loser accept defeat with honor. 


Backdropped by Squaw Valley's snowy slopes, 
Austria's Tony Marth soars off a slight rise 
in men’s downhill race during 1959 trials, 
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MONTGOMERY- Zé Meworie 


Airmen from around the world gain valuable insights 


into their host country as guests of Alabama Rotarians. 


\ HEN you think about it, the letter that ap- 
peared one day in the Montgomery (Alabama) Ad- 
vertiser-Journal might have had overwhelming re- 
sults. From a Belgian Air Force captain, it was an 
open invitation for “anyone in Montgomery” ( pop. 
150,000) to come to Brussels where “I can repay in 
some manner the citizens of Montgomery for the 
wonderful five months I have been so fortunate to 
spend in your lovely and hospitable city.” 

Captain Charles Soumoy wrote the letter after 
attending the Air University at Montgomery's Max- 
well Air Force Base, and the friendly warmth of 
Montgomery people was still much on his mind. 
Montgomerians have opened up their hearts and 
homes in the past few years to more than 1,400 
Allied officers from 52 nations. Sparking this effort 
is the Rotary Club of Montgomery. 

U. S. Air Force Major Preston Dean says, “Our 
Allied officers learn a great deal about American 
manners and customs through their constant contact 
with Montgomery Rotarians. This is as important 
as their actual schoolwork.” 

Classroom instruction is done by U. S. Air Force 
officers. The curriculum includes an intensive Eng- 
lish-improvement course, world politics, and major 
military subjects. Carefully chosen by their own 
Governments for leadership potentiality, graduates 
of Maxwell’s Air Command and Staff College now 
have the top Air Force command in Chile, Iran, 
the Philippines, Paraguay, Venezuela, Ecuador, Nic- 
aragua, and Vietnam. 

Montgomery is a city where the serene and subtle 
ways of the past blend harmoniously with a dynamic 
and progressive attitude toward the future. This 
successful fusion of tradition and spirited forward 
movement is most impressive to the Allied visitors, 
and Alabama’s continuing industrial and agricultur- 
al development is a constant source of interest. 

Montgomery Rotarians—in gracious gestures of 
the South’s celebrated hospitality—entertain the 
Allied officers frequently at dinners, dances, sport- 
ing events, ladies’ nights, and sight-seeing tours. 
Thus a lasting bond of international friendship is 
being forged throughout the free world 

Philippine Colonel Leonardo Miciano perhaps 
summed up the feelings of his colleagues when he 
said, “All of us had read much of Montgomery. 
But it was a surprise when we came here. It’s a 
beautiful city and there is no tension. The men of 
Montgomery Rotary have given us good memories 
of America to take back to our own countries.” 
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Captain Heinz Planz, of Germany, and Lieutenant Colonel Muam- 
mer Ucal, of Turkey, get a refreshing glimpse of American educa- 
tion from Huntingdon College co-ed Miss Sarah Gilreath and 
Rotarian Charles C. Turner, the dean of students at Huntingdon. 


A Rotarian banker, William C. Bowman, gives depth to the sight-seeing of 
German Captain Rudi Karioth, Turkish Lieutenant Colonel Ahmet Dural. 
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By STARR SMITH 
Photos by John Scott 


Members of the Rotary Club of Montgomery, Ala. 


Japanese Lieutenant Haruo Ikegami and German Captain Hein 
rich Schulte-W introp learn the inner workings of the Montgomery 
Advertiser-Journal from Rotarian Guyton Parks, general manager. 


Rotarian rancher and breeder Richard Arrington finds a fellow 
admirer of fine cattle in Captain Mohammed Sumbal, Pakistan. 
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On the steps of the historic Alabama capitol building in Montgomery, 
Captain Cornelis Steendijk, of The Netherlands; Major Preston Dean, of 
the U. S. Air Force—in charge of the Maxwell Air Force Base training 


program—and Captain Lorenzo Pasculli, of Italy, get a briefing from 
Charles Stakely, President of the Rotary Club of Montgomery, Ala. 
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(Continued) 


Seeing a Rotary-sponsored event in action, Lieutenant Man- 
fred Fischer, of Germany, and Major Amir-Ahmad Vali, of 
Iran, question high-school track star Marlin Mooneyham at 
the Rotary Relays, South-wide track meet in Montgomery. 


There are four nationalities in this happy group at the ladies’ 
night of the Rotary Club of Montgomery: Mrs. Homer Jacobs, 
Mrs. Neiva, Past District Governor Homer Jacobs, Lieutenant 
Colonel Newton de F. Neiva (Brazil), Mrs. Miciano, Lieutenant 
Colonel Juan F.T. Buden ( Argentina), Lieutenant Colonel Leon- 
nardo Miciano (Philippines), 1958-59 Montgomery Rotary Club 
President Gene Heilpern, Mrs. Buden, and Mrs. Heilpern. 


Ready for a spin in one of Rotarian Royce Kershaw’s ancient Pausing to catch their breaths after a tour of the imposing 
cars: Colonel Shih-Hsi Lee (Formosa), Kershaw, Lieutenant Alabama Coliseum are Captain Hea Soo Shur (Korea), Rotarian 
Colonel Ahmet Dural (Turkey), Major S. V avaroutsos (Greece). Harold Hickey, and Captain Eustathios Papaeustathiou (Greece). 
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Peeps at 
Things to .Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Glovelike Grip Tools. Maintenance 
chores on patios, pools, gardens, lawns, 
made easier with a 
unique made of aluminum 
and viny! A resilient 20-inch 
hand grip of viny! is bonded to the alu- 
minum tube to give the unusual handle 
a glovelike quality—soft and splinter- 
free. This handle is used on three basic 
tools: a combination bow and level-head 
rake for lawn, garden, and golf sand 
trap; a multiuse garden tool that culti- 
vates, weeds, hoes, and digs; and a neo- 
prene-bladed squeegee for patios. (1) 


and driveways are 
too! handle 


p astik 


® Automatic Ship’s Bell. A set of electri- 
cally controlled nautical bells creates a 
ship’s atmosphere ashore for landlocked 
boating fans, travellers, and 
hobbyists. The correct number of bells 
is chimed every half hour. There is a 
volume control, and an on-off switch to 
silence strikes when desired. The bells 
bring the tang of the sea to the den and 
rumpus rooms, steamship offices, yacht 
clubs, and sea-food restaurants and ship 
cafes. (2) 


sailors, 


@ Suitcase Boat. A new type of car-top 
boat, built of marine plywood, aluminum 
alloy, and nylon-neoprene webbing with 
leakproof joints and seams folds flat as a 
suitcase. When not in use, it fits on the 
walls or rafters of the average garage or 
storage area. This flat-packed boat can 
be unfolded and ready for use in five 
minutes or The hull design and in- 
verted keel give maximum strength and 
stability. The 12-foot model has a beam 
of 60% inches and weighs 175 pounds, 
while the eight-foot one has a 53-inch 
beam and weighs 90 pounds. (3) 
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® Post-Toddler Skates. Colorful plastic 
roller skates have been safety designed 
for the group 2 to 5 years. Back 
brake, toe grip, and low design help 
prevent the child from falling backward 
or forward and turning his ankle. Ad- 
justable toe pieces protect the feet. The 
skates will not harm floors. Bright colors 
and bunny-face or diesel-engine designs 
are featured (4) 


age 


@ Foam-Filled Tires. Experiments are 
continuing upon a tire casing filled with 
rubber,” a flexible polyurethane 
material, instead of air, which may con- 
clude with the ultimate in blowoutproof 
The urethane foam filler can be 
bonded to the casing without using 
pressure equipment. Soft-nosed magnum 
bullets were fired into one tire, a hole 
was drilled into it with a one-inch bit, 


“poly 


tires 
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and a three-inch wedge was cut out with 
a power saw. The car on which the tire 
was mounted was then driven over 
roads of both pavement and aggregate. 
According to the makers, there was no 
noticeable loss of stability or riding 
comfort. (5) 


@ Fishless Aquarium. A colorful all- 
plastic unit presents a new concept in 
aquarium design for modern living. The 
tank portion is clear while the base and 
top are available in different colored 
plastic. The design blends throughout 
the house whether it be hall, living 
room, bedroom, children’s room, or 
game room. Included is an aquascaping 
kit including coral, sea shells, plastic 
plants, lifelike fish, rainbow sand, and 
an anchor. Fish can be maintained, if de- 
sired, by use of an accessory filtering 
kit and automatic heater. (6) 


@ Electronic Heartbeat. “Mommy, it's 
alive!” Those were the words of the 
first little girl to have a doll with an 
electronic heartbeat, and that’s the re- 
action of everyone who hears about this 


new device which can be installed in 
dolls, teddy bears, and stuffed animals— 
to make them “live.” The device looks 
like a smali round meta! container about 
the size of a half dollar and almost an 
inch thick, is completely self-contained, 
and beats continuously for many 
months powered by a 1%4-volt miniature 
dry cell. It’s guaranteed to change a 
plaything into a playmate to make little 
folks’ hearts beat faster. (7) 


@ No-Stir, No-Drip Paint. Gay, colorful 


walls for basement workshop, garage, 
recreation room, or simply to beautify 
any unattractive area in the home are 
achieved with an unusual new type 
paint. This one-coat basement paint 
comes in jellylike consistency that 
needs no stirring and does not drip or 
spatter. It thins out to an easily spread 
fluid under the action of brush or roller. 
This makes it ideal for application over 
rough or porous wal! surfaces such as 
concrete block, as well as for all rooms 
in the home. It requires no primer and 
no thinner as it is chemically engineered 
so that moisture vapors can pass through 
the film, minimizing flaking, peeling, and 
color changes. It is available in eight 
colors and white. (8) 


® Helicopter Harness, An aircraft com- 
pany is at work on the design of an alu- 
minum spreader frame that can be used 
to “harness up” teams of helicopters in 
future military operations. The frames 
may be suspended by cable from hell- 
copters working as teams to lift and 
carry heavy military equipment or for 
the peacetime installation of heavy 
equipment or machinery at normally 
inaccessible places. (9) 


@ ‘Hot Dog’ Roaster, Parties can be fun 
with a new electric “hot dog” roaster. 
Three frankfurters are placed between 
prongs and when the plastic lid is pulled 
down, electricity cooks them from the 
inside out in about two minutes. (10) 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Diamond Products Co., 4178 Union 
Pacific Avv.. Los Angeles 23, Calif. (2) Tork 


With the introduction of 
interchangeable type sym- 
bols a new measure of flex- 
ibility has been brought to 
waned and electric office 
typewriters. The typist can 

technical symbols, ac- 
cent marks, or foreign char- 
acters to her regular key- 
board. The change takes 
but a few seconds, requires 
no tools. The typist changes 
only the type head: it slips 
easily on or off the bar 
with slight finger pressure. 


Time Controls, Inc.. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
(3) Totem Foldable Boats, Inc.. 235 15th 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. (4) D. 8. Wil- 
liams Co., 101 Fern Ave., Reading, Pa. (5) 
American Latex Products Corp., 3341 W 
El Segundo Bivd., Hawthorne, Calif. (6) 
Wil-Nes Mfg. Co., 220 E. 134th St., New 
York 51, N. Y. (7) Heart-Beat, 119 E. Main 
St.. Madison 3. Wis. (8) E. 1. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., c/o Allan Perry, Wilming- 
ton, Del. (9) Vertol Aircraft Corp., Morton, 
Pa. (10) Woolsey Enterprises, Box 568, 
Tyro, Kans. 

Photo: SmithCorona, 707 E 
St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

(When writing to firma, please 
Tue Roranrian.) 
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In the birthday month of two great Presidents— 


rich reading about a nation’s famous men. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


g ig month which marks the anni- 
versaries of the birth of two of the 
greatest Americans—Abraham Lincoln 
and George Washington—should be a 
gaod one for reading about other great 
Americans. One of the important serv- 
ices now being performed for American 
readers and for the nation as a whole 
by university presses is the publication 
of complete and definitive editions of the 
writings of the men who have shaped 
the nation. The pattern has been set by 
the publication in 1953 by the Rutgers 
University Press of The Collected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln in eight volumes 
and index, edited by Roy P. Basler, and 
especially by the great Princeton Uni- 
versity Press edition of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, edited by Julian P. 
Boyd, of which the first volume ap- 
peared in 1950. 

Volume One of The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin has now been published 
by the Yale University Press, with 
Leonard L. Labaree as editor and Whit- 
field J. Bell, Jr., as associate. The project 
is jointly sponsored by the American 
Philosophical Society and Yale Univer- 
sity. Franklin was a most prolific writer, 
especially of letters; thousands of 
Franklin letters have been discovered 
since the appearance of previous “com- 
plete” editions of his writings, and the 
present edition is expected to extend to 
40 volumes and to be 15 years in the 
making. 

This first volume is a peculiarly in- 
teresting one. It contains all of Frank- 
lin’s writings as an apprentice journalist 
in Boston—the amusing “Silence Do- 
good” essays among them—and the 
youthful essay on “Liberty and Neces- 
sity” which Franklin came to regard as 
one of the “errata” of his life. Especial- 
ly noteworthy is the “Journal” of a voy- 
age from London to Philadelphia which 
shows that Franklin at 20 was already 
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a resourceful writer (the sea under a 
“hurry of wind” and “the most violent 
shower of rain I ever saw” looked like 
“a cream dish”) and a most acute scien- 
tific description of a 
branch of “gulf weed” would impress a 
modern botanist. Altogether, this hand- 
some volume contains a wealth of read- 
ing good in itself in addition to its value 


as an introduction to a great career. 
€ + ~ 


observer: his 


I have long regarded the letters ex- 
changed by Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams in the years of their retirement 
as among the real treasures of American 
literature. Now for the first time we can 
read all the letters which passed be- 
tween these two great men throughout 
their careers, plus a goodly number to 
Jefferson from Adams’ spirited wife, 
Abigail, and from Jefferson to her: in 
the two-volume edition of The Adams- 
Jefferson Letters published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press and ad- 
mirably edited by Lester J. Cappon. 

There is richness of personality here 
as well as of history. There is also stir- 
ring drama: in the years of friendship 
changed by political 


and codéperation 


differences into estrangement which a 
letter of sympathy from Abigail to Jef- 
ferson (on the death of his daughter) 
failed to break, though both seem to 
have tried in a brief exchange of letters; 
and then the belated but genuine recon- 
ciliation and the long years in which 





the correspondence of the two ex-Pres- 
idents became to each a major interest. 
The great letters go on and on through 
the years from 1812 to 1826: when, by 
the most remarkable coincidence in U. 8S, 
history, these two founders of the nation 
died on the same day—July 4, 1826. The 
letters touch an amazingly wide range 
of subjects: education, religion, farming, 
politics, commerce, law, and many oth- 
ers. They are most truly worth reading 
and rereading. In this fine edition, in 
which one can read the correspondence 
steadily like the chapters of a great 
novel, with all the letters of both men 
before him, their value is clearer than 
ever before. 

Two interesting books about each of 
the two great men whose birthdays 
Americans celebrate in February— 
Washington and Lincoln—have come to 
my desk recently. Valley Forge, by 
Donald Barr Chidsey, is a carefully 
documented but immensely readable ac- 
count of the Winter that cduld have lost 
the American Revolution and of the men 
who played principal parts in its stark 
drama: Henry Knox and Nathanael 
Greene, Steuben and Kalb and Du Por- 
tail and Lafayette, Conway and Wilkin- 
son, Joseph Trumbull and Christopher 
Ludwig: all revolving around Washing- 
ton, loving or hating him. This brief 
book is highly concrete, rich in human 
reality—a fine example of the fusion of 
sound scholarship with excellent writ- 
ing. 

Portrait of Patriotism, by Ann Hawkes 
Hutton, wife of a Riverside, New Jersey, 
Rotarian, is a notably interesting ac- 
count of the best known of American 
historical paintings, Emanuel Leutze’s 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. The 
book contains much fresh material on 
Leutze’s career and the circumstances 
under which he painted the famous pic- 
ture. It gives a graphic account of the 
crossing itself and the subsequent Bat- 
tle of Trenton. It deals objectively and 
candidly with the dispute over the artis- 
tic merit of the painting, and includes 
a lively personal account of the first 
arrival of the picture at Washington 
Crossing, Pennsylvania. Here again care- 
ful research and good writing combine 
to give the reader both reward and en- 
joyment. 

The late Kenneth P. Williams did not 
live quite long enough to complete the 


“Real treasures of Amer- 
ican literature” are The 
Adams-Jefferson Letters, 
edited by Lester Cappon. 
Pictured: Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Cappon. 
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Prelude to Chattanooga, 
cut short by the death of 
its author, Kenneth P. 
Williams, was the fifth 
volume in a series titled 
Lincoln Finds a General. 


and 


final monumental! 
surely enduring history of the 
years of the Civil War, Lincoln Finds a 
General. This fifth volume, titled Prel- 
wile to Chattanooga, lacks twe chapters 
told the story of the 


volume of his 
earlier 


which would have 
Battle of Chattanooga itself and of Lin- 
appointment of Grant as Com- 
Lincoln’s final finding 
I see it, the 


coln’s 
mander-in-Chief 
of his general. Rightly, as 
publisher did not delegate these to other 
hands. Williams’ history is first and most 
of all a work of scholarship, but it is 
scholarship illuminated by insight and 
integrated by purpose. To me it makes 
satisfying reading. 

nceoln: A New Portrait, 
assembled 22 brief 


profoundly 
In Abraham L 
Henry B 


essays on 


Kranz has 
asper ts of 
Some of 


various specific 


Lincoln's career and character. 
these, like Jay Monaghan’s on “Lincoln, 
the Diplomat and Statesman,” succeed 
admirably in concentrating much impor- 


tant materia! into succinct and readable 


form. A few, of which Theodore C. 
Blegen’s “Lincoln's Imagery” is most 
noteworthy, provide new and valuable 
insights. The volume as a whole justifies 
its editor's hope of providing “a new 
portrait.” 

I want to recommend at this point 


The Herbert Hoover Story, by Eugene 


Lyons, recently republished with added 
material in a special edition honoring 
ex-President Hoover's 85th birthday. 


matter of 
the 
will decide about 


The writing of tory is a 


continuous revision. Probably in 


future the historians 


Herbert Hoover's achievement as a Pres- 


ident. Meanwhile I share with many 
Americans the conviction that among all 
our Presidents, he is one of the truly 
great human beings. Eugene Lyons’ 
book supports that conviction. It is a 
simple, straightforward, deeply absorb- 


ing, and impressive narrative. 
The wives of fan 
torians and biographers. 


ous men are too often 


negiected by } 


That error has been handsomely cor- 
rected by Ishb Ross in The General's 
Wife, an admirable biography of an ad- 
mirable woman—Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant. 
Especia appealing ahd important are 
the chapters which realize vividly for 
the reader the loyalty of an aristocratic 
Southern slaveholder’s daughter, Julia 
Dent, to her young husband in his vears 


of reversal and obscurity following the 
Mexican War, and that which pictures 


Grant's last days. 
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There may be some sense in follow- 
ing these comments on books relating 
to seven Presidents of the United States 
by noting a book called Candidates 1960, 
edited by Eric Sevareid. It is made up 
of thorough, carefully considered studies 
by experienced Washington journalists 
of seven prominent candidates for the 
Presidential nominations in 1960: Rocke- 
feller and Nixon for the Republicans, 
and Humphrey, Johnson, Kennedy, 
Stevenson, and Symington for the Dem- 
ocrats. Each writer knows his subject, 
each is trying to be objective, and each 
writes uncommonly well. The product is 
a book of very substantial interest. Just 
to be on the safe side, Editor Sevareid 
has included a chapter by Arthur Sy!l- 
vester called “Of Horses, Dark and 
Otherwise.” 

& * a 

Two contemporary lives of men who 
were as unlike as could wel! be imagined 
—Louis Agassiz and P. T. Barnum—are 
the subjects of two recent biographies 
that I’ve found extremely well worth 
reading: Adventurous Alliance, by 
Louise Hall Tharp, and The Fabulous 
Showman, by Irving Wallace. Mrs. 
Tharp’s beautifully paced and integrated 
study centers around the marriage of 
the already world-famous scientist to 
Boston heiress Elizabeth Cary—the “ad- 
venturous alliance.” It is a book worthy 
of its predecessors from Mrs. Tharp’s 
hands—which for me is high 
praise. A biography of Barnum almost 
demands rapid movement, a generous 
use of superlatives, and a robust sense 
of humor. Mr. Wallace’s book meets the 
specifications and makes thoroughly en- 
tertaining reading. 

Even a symbolic figure can have a 
biography, as Alton Ketchum proves in 
Uncle Sam: The Man and the Legend. 
After dealing briefly with other sym- 
bolic figures and images associated with 
early American history, Mr. Ketchum 
established the origin of “Uncle Sam” 
and traces the development of the con- 
cept down through the decades, chiefly 
in cartoons and posters, including some 


very 


Ann Hawkes Hutton, 
author of Portrait 
of Patriotism, the 
story of a painting. 





hives 


of British and European origin. I have 
enjoyed this book. The subject is fresh, 
the text is concise and vigorous, and the 
very numerous and widely varied i!lus- 
trations are representative in delightful 
fashion of the strange evolution of a 
national symbol. 

I hope I still have room to recommend 
And Long Remember, a book for young 
readers which gives brief sketches not 
only of Franklin and Washington, Jef- 
f¢rson and Lincoln, but also of such 
varied American figures as Dorothea 
Dix, Robert E. Lee, and George Wash- 
ington Carver. This book was the last 
work of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and is 
worthy of her. It is subtitled “Some 
Great Americans Who Have Helped Me.” 
It is intended primarily for readers of 
eighth to tenth grade, and I believe will 
be enjoyed by these young. Americans 
as well as by their elders. For the more 


sensitive and thoughtful it may be a 
source of real inspiration. 
. . 
Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
The Pavers of Benjamin Franklin, Vol- 


ume I, edited by Leonard W. Labaree (Yale 
University Press, $7.50). —The Adame Jefler- 
son Letters, edited by Lester J. Cappon (2 
volumes, University of North Carolina Press, 
$12.50) .—-Valley Forge, Donald Barr Chidsey 
(Crown, $3).—fPortrait of Patriotian, Ann 
Hawkes Hutton (Chilton, $2.75).—/Lincoin 
Finds a General, Volume 5: Prelude to Chat- 
tanooga, Kenneth P. Williams (Macmillan, 
$7.50) —Abraham Lincoln: A New Portrait, 
edited by Henry B. Kranz (Putnam, $4).— 
The Herbert Hoover Story, Bugene Lyons 
(Human Events, distributed by Devin-Adair, 
$5.90). —The General's Wife, lshbel Ross 
(Dodd, Mead, $5).—Candidates 1960, edited 
by Eric Sevareid (Basic Books, $4.95).— 
Adventurous Alliance, Louise Hail Tharp 
(Little, Brown, $5).—The Fabulous Show- 
man, Irving Wallace (Knopf, $5).—Uncle 
Sam, Alton Ketchum (Hill and Wang, 
$4.50). —And Long Remember, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher (Whittlesey, $3.50). 





Fifth Reader 


Betore he died I wanted to buy for my father 

a Barnes Fiith Reader. So often he had recited 

stories and poems, maxims, orations, word for word 

as though the book were still in his hand and the teacher 
listening and the other pupils reading as he read. 


There must have been pages stuck together by the glue 
of time, not really forgotten. A secondhand 
copy, I thought, might trigger his memory, summon 


a light to his eyes. 


I wonder what book I would choose 
to bring back the magic of childhood and words and 
memories such as the Barnes Fifth Reader evoked for him. 
—THOMAS JOHN CARLISLE 


Rotarian, Watertown, N. Y. 
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IN A TYPHOON'S WAKE 


With 135-mph winds and blinding rain the worst 
storm in Japan’s history ripped into the southern 
coast of Honshu last October, leaving 5,000 people 
dead or missing and nearly 400,000 homeless. Flood 
waters rose so rapidly that many people were 
trapped in their houses. Apartment buildings col- 
lapsed. Dikes crumbled and the sea washed away 
entire villages. Huge ships were tossed ashore. In 
Nagoya people fled to the rooftops where 25,000 of 
them shivered and starved for seven days before 
helicopters and boats could carry them to safety. In 
the wake of the typhoon came hunger, disease, and 
despair. 

Food, blankets, clothing, medicine, and other aid 
began to pour into the devastated areas. The Rotary 
Club of Tokyo, which had sent 700 gross of pencils 
and 86,000 notebooks to school children of Nagoya, 
suddenly found itself the trustee of relief funds 
60,000 yen at recent count—which began to pour in 
from Rotarians and Rotary Clubs in Canada, Thai- 
land, Greece, Vietnam, Cyprus, Australia, and the 
U.S.A. How best to spend it? Michio Yamamoto, 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Tsushima, knew 
only one answer: buy tents for the homeless. Tokyo 
Rotarians took the suggestion, bought 50 tents 
(photo above), and rushed them to the areas hardest 
hit. As soon as the homes are rebuilt, says Tokyo 
Rotary Club Secretary Teizo Shiohara, the tents 
“will serve many other purposes in conformity with 
the spirit of Rotary.” 
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from Rotary’s 10,400 Clubs in 114 lands. 








ACTION ... CAMERA. . . ROTARY 

In the motion-picture industry the “silents” pre- 
ceded the “talkies.” But in the great and growing 
exchange of programs among Rotary Clubs it’s just 
the opposite. Clubs which have long traded tape 
recordings are now bringing life and color to their 
programs with slides and motion pictures. Newest 
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on the cinen t is the Rota Club of Pleasant- 
ville, N. J.. which made an 8-mm. film about its town 
and members. A commentary was taped. When 


Pleasant e Rotarians send the program to a Ro- 


tary Club abroad, they enclose a roll of blank film 
and magnetic tape, enabling that Club to film and 
record a program of its own 

Rotary Cl Berryville, Ark., and Diss, Eng- 
land, spanned the 5,000 miles separating their com- 
munities with 35-mm. slides and a tape recording. 
The tri idea in 1955. Now they hope to 
arrange an exchange of students. Scorés of Clubs, 
in fact, have such programs. Many are listed in 
Targe': for Today, Paper No. 706. There is also a 


newly vevised paper (No. 717) on this subject. It 
has lots of good tips on how to prepare an exchange 
program for your Club. You can get both papers 
from the headquarters of Rotary International 


NEW JOBS FOR MAORIS 
Most of the 138,000 Maori people, descendants of 


the Po esian tribes which settled New Zealand 
600 or ore years ago, are farmers today. A few 
months ago Rotarians of Taumarunui, a small lum- 
ber town on North Island, began to survey oppor- 


tunities for these native people in other vocations. 
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In 1957, Rotarians of Rosemead, Calif., sent 10,000 pairs 
of used eyeglasses to India, where they were refitted for 
poor patients. The goal this year is 25,000. Club Presi- 
dent Richard P. Reid (left) and James Floyd flank the post- 
er which is bringing their Club hundreds of old glasses. 


From school authorities they learned that only 4 
percent of Maori graduates enter clerical or profes- 
sional work. They interviewed local employers to 
find out the current kinds of Maori employment. 
Now Club members are taking steps to broaden 
Maori employ: t opportunities and to improve the 


ittitude of \ parents toward the education of 
their children. They launched the latter task recent- 
ly in a meeting with the Mao ibal leaders 


HEY, BUDDY—GOING TO ROTARY? 


More than 90 percent of the time the answer to 


the above quest is “Yes Crossett, Ark., where 
Rotaria enjo eat succe th their new “bud- 
d oting he Club attendance 
It’s a simple | Each member reminds another 
about the Rot meeting every Thursday. Crossett 
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First unit to go up on a 32-acre day camp—a golden-anni- 
versary project of the Rotary Club of Oakland, Calif.-is a 
Norwegian ski hut presented by the Nordmanns F orbundet. 
Left to right: Carl O. Jorgensen, Consul General of Norway; 
Mrs. Lillian Sterling; Mayor Clifford E. Rishell; and 
William H. Jamison, 1958-59 President of Oakland Rotary. 


Rotarians boosted their attendance from 80 to 94 
percent through a contest. Now the “buddies” get 
on the telephone each week to make sure that figure 
doesn’t slip. 


WORTH CROWING ABOUT 

Members of the Rotary Club of West Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada, claim they know this business of fry- 
ing chickens from, well, end to end. Not long ago 
they successfully served up their fifth annual chick- 
en fry, picking up, in the process, about $6,000 for 
the Manitoba Association for Retarded Children. In 
the first part of the project 50 Club members killed, 
plucked, and dressed 5,500 chickens, popped them 
into a cold-storage plant, and later distributed them 
to housewives who had placed orders in an earlier 
house-to-house canvass conducted by the Club. In 
the second of the projects they fried and served—in 
one day—1,100 chicken dinners to patrons of a local 
restaurant. 


UNBOGGING THE CRANBERRY 

Just as U. S. housewives were preparing to stock 
their pantries for Thanksgiving feasts, catastrophe 
hit the cranberry, a Thanksgiving food as traditional 
as Tom Turkey himself. Several batches of the 1959 
cranberry crop had been contaminated by improper 
use of a toxic weed killer called aminotriazole, a 
chemical which had caused cancer in rats. Imme- 
diately every cranberry—safe and unsafe—was sus- 
pect. Housewives crossed cranberries from their 
shopping lists, restaurants scratched them from 
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More than 200 guests join Rotarians of Boston, Mass., for 
their glittering 50th-anniversary banquet featuring the fa- 
mous se “Pops” orchestra. Its conductor, Arthur Fiedler 
(right), was given an honorary membership. With him are 
Charles W. Pettengill (left), of Greenwich, Conn., a Past 
Vice-President of RI, and Club President Carlton Morse 


menus, and the 45-million-dollar cranberry industry 
threatened to sink in a sea of ink redder than the 
juice of its own product. Careful checking separated 
good and bad berries, and the industry, with th 


Photos: (above) Cushing; low) I ‘ Dai 
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While mother shops for bargains in the “country store” 
sponsored by Rotarians of Longview, W ash., 14month-old 
Darrell Hooper catches a quick nap. The rummage sale 
netted $10,000 for the Club's youth fund. Club members 


and wives collected, sold, and delivered tons of goods. 
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help of prominent people publicly gulping down 
cranberry sauces, jellies, and juices, got them back 
on Thanksgiving shopping lists. Rotarians of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., jumped into the campaign too. A 
luncheon menu included cranberry juice, cranberry 
sauce, cranberry-apple salad, cranberry rolls, and, 
for dessert, cranberry sherbet. “Delicious!” they 
cried, and clamored for more, confident that even if 
they were eating contaminated berries, each person 
would have to consume—by the standards used on 
the rats—more than seven tons a day for several 
years to produce cancer symptoms. 


THE GOLDEN CLUBS 

February marks the 50th anniversary of the char- 
tering of five Rotary Clubs in the U.S.A. They are 
Tacoma, Wash.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; and New Orleans, La. 


YOUTH LIVES ON 

Last Summer at the annual ball sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of West Wyalong, Australia, a strange- 
looking device was the center of attention. It was 
an Insul Cot, a special incubator for tiny, new-born 
babies. One of the main purposes of the dance last 
year was to raise money for its purchase. The ball 
had another attraction, too, a Club spokesman re- 
ports: a tricycle race by Club members attired in 
flowing nightdresses—a bit of fun that enlivened the 
dance considerably. 


WHAT'S MY LINE? 

That’s the name of a new program feature which 
each week gives one member of the Rotary Club of 
North Sacramento, Calif., five minutes to describe 
his business or profession and to display his wares. 
Developed by the Club’s Vocational Service Com- 
mittee, the idea has had an enthusiastic reception 
from the 104 members—and visitors too. “It’s a good 
way to get to know each other better,” says a Club 
member. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MATTER 

The women of a Methodist church in Livingston, 
Calif., have recently completed 13 years of “perfect 
attendance” in the local Rotary Club. Lest you think 
the Club has pitched its Constitution into the blue 
Pacific, a spokesman explains that 13 years is the 
time in which the women have served scrumptious, 
family-style meals during Rotary meetings. No ade- 
quate meeting place existed at the time the Club 
was chartered, so the ladies stepped in and haven't 
missed a day since. And to a man, the members are 
glad it happened that way. 


17 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 17 more communities 
in many parts of the world. The new Clubs (with 
their sponsors in parentheses) are Torsds-Bergkvara 
(Kalmar), Sweden; Tidan (Mariestad), Sweden; 
Péronne (Amiens), France; Shiroishi (Sendai, Sen- 
dai-South, and Sendai-North), Japan; Assiniboia 
(Moose Jaw), Sask., Canada; Colonie (Schenectady), 
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N. ¥ an Fernando (Dagupan), Philippines; New- 
ington (Hartford), Conn.; Kwangju (Chonju), 
Korea; Sunndal (Kristiansund), Norway; Alger-Est 
(Algiers), Algeria; Exeter (Portsmouth), N. H.; 
Bendigt th (Bendigo), Australia; Burnaby- 
Hastings (Vancouver), B. C., Canada; Morges (Lau- 
sann¢ Switzerland;, Tokyo Shinagawa (Tokyo 
West), Japan orinda (Formosa), Argentina. 


ON THE SAME STANDARD 

When Linck’s Log Cabin went up in flames a few 
months ago, so did the American flags used by the 
Kiwanis and Lions Clubs of Huntington, N. Y. Soon 
after the fire the two Clubs received brand-new flags 
from an unexpected source: the Rotary Club of 
Huntington. “We presented the flags,” said Club 
President D. Kent Gale, “in recognition of the com- 
munity services of both groups.” 


PAVE PATHWAY TO SOBRIETY 


['wo yea! igo a Rotarian of Leeton, Australia, 

attended, as an observer, a meeting of the Alcoholics The Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of Merced, —. engage 
Anonymous chapter in a neighboring community. in fund-raising aes Sony ee jor me waren of 
+ . Dimes fund. Working at opposite ends of a block, teams 
His report before fellow, Rotarians sparked Club ac- from each Club collect dimes and place them edge to edge 
tion in bringing an A.A. chapter to Leeton. Three h ser ay rw E First The to area a 
; : . ; the , t winner. collect we ° 

members of the A.A. visited the Club and outlined a ” teat aeite rae poe popdin 


jlan. Leeton Rotarians prepared and distributed chapter. “The group is still doing good work,” a 
I pre} I K u 

handbills explaining the project to the public, then Club spokesman reports. “It has helped many people 
hired a hall for a large civic meeting to launch the regain a respected place in our community.” 


Photos (above) Howell below) Empire 


Sparkling gold tinsel spells out the story behind this special meeting 
of the Rotary Club of New York, N. Y. Mayor Robert F. Wagner (at the 
left in inset photo) addressed the meeting. Another special guest on 
the day New York Rotary turned 50 is Rotarian Karl Schumacher (center), 
of Frankfurt-am-Main, German, the Club's 10,000th visitor from abroad. 
Club President Kinsey N. Merritt presided at the ladies’ day meeting. 





These Rotarians... 


Their honors, records, 


unusual activities 


SERVICE. Frequently Rotarians 
and Kiwanians can be found help- 
ing each other in one way or an- 
other—as in Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently, when R. H. Herrick, a Ro- 
tarian, donated his public-relations 
skills to Kiwanis for a day and 
judged club bulletins and exhibits 
for the Ohio district convention of 
Kiwanis International. 


Record Elk. Hunting in the 
Rockies not long ago, Harvey WIL- 
LIAMS, of Davison, Mich., downed 
the biggest elk guides in that area 
could remember. It had seven 
points on one side and eight on the 
other to make it a “Super Royal,” 


Rotarian Noble Dinsmore has a basket 
for every taste and purpose (see item). 


and the rack scored 353% points. 
RoTaRIaAn WiuiaMs, 75, founder of 
a gun-sight company, and his six 
sons have gathered scores of un- 
usual trophies from hunts all over 
the world. 


Haven. A symptom of troubled 
times is a proposed recreational 
center designed by architect Grr- 
ALD A. PERKINS, a Rotarian of Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., which would double as 
a bomb shelter and house emer- 
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gency services in time of attack. 
The arena proposed by RoTARIAN 
Perkins would seat 75,000 persons. 
Automobile parking would funnel 
into six underground levels near- 
by. Also a part of the center would 
be a windowless, twin-building ho- 
tel of several stories with walls 
built to withstand shock. Both the 
arena and any glass areas of the ho- 
tel building would have mechani- 
cally operated roof decks which 
could be closed and sealed; air- 
conditioning and ventilation equip- 
ment would be housed under- 
ground, as would plentiful food 
supplies. Proposed for a Chicago- 
land location, the development 
would adapt to any perimeter site 
of large cities, ARCHITECT PERKINS 
points out. 


Chef. Scone baking is such an art 
in Korumburra, AuStralia, that the 
recent trade fair there featured a 
scone-baking competition. Howarp 
RoBERTSON, attired in chef's cap and 
apron, was selected to carry the 
colors of the Rotary Club into the 
contest, and emerged with a sec- 
ond-place award—which isn’t bad, 
since there are some people who 
don’t even know that the Scottish 
scone is a “flat, round, or triangular 
teacake, usually unsweetened, 
cooked quickly on a griddle.” 


Knee-deep in Baskets. Fish bas- 
kets, rhinoceros baskets, baskets 
made in the form of horses, baskets 
from 38 countries and 19 States of 
the U.S.A., bulrush, raffia, oak, 
grass, and osier baskets—name it 
and Nosie Dinsmore, the “basket 
man” of Danville, Ind., has it, if it’s 
a basket. And he'll be glad fo sell 
it to you. His unusual enterprise 
began innocently enough 25 years 
ago when he started a grocery busi- 
ness with a few baskets as a side 
line. Now he’s in the basket busi- 
ness with groceries as a side line. 
Women’s clubs throughout the State 
have chartered busses for the sole 
purpose of shopping at the Danville 


Rotarian’s “Basket Store.” He ex- 
hibits at the Indiana State Fair 
each year, and annually he and his 
wife, EMALINE, make several trips 
into the hills of near-by Southern 
States to contact basket makers. 
Now he even exports some of his 
imported hand-woven baskets. You 
can find a basket to fit almost any 
purpose at the store; one woman 
with a pet skunk recently pur- 
chased a basinette for her pet, 
“Tabu.” 


Rotarian Honors. Awarded the 
Grand Medal of the University of 
Liége (Belgium) was WOLFGANG 
Laves, of Munich, Germany, profes- 
sor at the Universi- 
ty of Munich. He is 
the first German so 
honored since 
World War II.... 
New president of 
the Texas Associa- 
tion of Radio and 
TV Broadcasters is 
Jor M. LEonarD, Jr., 
of Gainesville, Tex. 
... On his 25th an- 
niversary as head of the Minnesota 
State Automobile Association, E. 
Ray Cory, of Austin, Minn., a Past 
District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national, was presented the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association “Serv- 
ice to Motoring’ Award... . 
Georce D. Ryper, Jr., of Cobleskill, 
N. Y., a Past District Governor of 
Rotary International, was recently 
surprised while he was attending a 
school dedication to learn that au- 
thorities had named the school for 
him. . Epwarp J. Trimsey, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, 
was awarded an Armed Forces 
Medal and a citation at the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., in 
recognition of his work as director 
of the American Bureau for Medi- 
cal Aid to Nationalist China... . 
New president of the new Clergy 
Economic Education Foundation is 
J. L. Breen, of Huntington, Ind., a 
Past District Governor of Rotary 
International. .. . HENry CARLTON 
SHULL, of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
been named “Mr. Rotarian” of his 
Club by its Board of Directors. 


Leonard 


A Century Old. It was a great day 
in Topeka, Kans., recently when 
fellow Rotarians helped FEerpinanp 
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his 100th birth- 


ive meeting. 


Rotarian, who emi- 


nited State trom 
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has been in Rotary 

a record of 36 
ittendance. He can 
me, he sa’ when 


at the dinner table 
r blessing nstead 
1 you could: 


t a cafeteria; v : ; é : 
jintoc Three generations of Rotarians in Rutclins, Wyo.: son Robert L. Larsen: father L. C. 
i into can iste% Larsen; and grandfather Hans Larsen, 93-year-old charter member of the Rawlins Club. 
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STEPHENSON, Sr., of Morrilton, Ark., Upon us now we beg God's richest blessing, 
That we may still of sincere service be 


recently wrote lyrics entitled Jn ind may His love and peace drift down 
upon wus 


Praise of Rotary to be sung to the As we sing in praise, in praise of Rotar 
tune of Danny Boy Here's how the Oh Rotary, we've come to vou in 


lvrics go: To areet companions loyal, stanc! 
ach week at thou- : And once again each son here shall 
remember, 
His solemn pledge and faithfulne 
And may God's loving hand prote: 
hey originate hen Oh Rotary, we've gathered at yor lin guide us , 
To bask once more in friend As we satl on ti hi ’ 

ee . wrt , I . wrougn life's temper 

is own lyrics toa kindly smile And may His Ught shine from the 

r And meet again with you i deep devotion 
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Rotarv Bard. Where do the songs 
totarv come from—the ones that 
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The President: Doctor of Humanities. ..World Citizen 


| RAVELLING east to west across the U.S.A., President Harold T. At University of Redlands, President Thomas re- 


visited Rotary Clubs in 12 States. On his itinerary ceives official hood of Doctor of Humanities de- 
gree from Dr. G. H. Armacost, University head 
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Thomas recently 
was the University of Redlands, in southern California, where he was 
honored before an audience of students, faculty members, and Rotarians 
of near-by communities. In ceremonies conducted by Dr. George H. 
Armacost, president of the University, Rotary’s President received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humanities. The citation noted his “out- 
standing leadership in the advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through fellowship” and further emphasized his 
belief “that peace and international understanding are built by personal 
relationships between men, across national boundaries. » 

An earlier stop on this schedule took the President to Waco, Texas, 
site of Baylor University. There he addressed the student body and 
received the school’s Distinguished World Citizenship Award for his 
“outstanding leadership in promoting high ethical standards in business 
and the professions, and advancing international understanding, good- 
will among men, and peace on earth.” 

In accepting these honors, President Thomas acknowledged “the 
esteem they signify for all phases of Rotary’s program of service.” 


With students from four nations at Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Rotary’s leader identi- 
fies flags standing in a table-top holder. 


President Thomas receives Baylor 
{ niversity award from Hilton Hou 
ell hairman, board of trustees 


President speaks at Redlands meeting. 
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Rotary Foundation Builders 


Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 44 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first time 
since July 1, 1959. As of December 15, 
1959, $246,144 had been received since 
July 1, 1959. 

The latest first-time 100 percent con- 
tributors (with Club membership in 
parentheses) are: 

ALGERIA 

Sétif (23). 

AUSTRALIA 

Leichardt (23); Tuncurry-Forster 
(21); Malvern (38); West Wyalong 
(28); Bridgetown (33); and Swansea 
(27), 

BELGIUM 

Anvers-Nord (22). 


BRAZIL 
Saé Bento do Sul (17). 


CYPRUS 
Famagusta (27). 
DENMARK 
Holstebro (38); Gladsaxe (23); Kor- 
ser (18). 
FINLAND 
Mynimiki (22) ; Reposaari-Mintylu- 
oto (27). 
FRANCE 
Bordeaux-Sud (20); Lavaur (25); 
Toulouse (85); Argenteuil (19). 
ITALY 
Imperia (31); Susa (28); Sesto 8. 
Giovanni (32); Terra di Lavoro (Ca- 
serta) (75); Trani (40). 
NORWAY 
Holmestrand (28); Sandnessjeen 
(37). 
PORTUGAL 
Funchal (Madeira) (24). 
SWEDEN 
Overtonea (27); Kalix (28); Siffle 


(47); Norrkéving (44); Ha&lsingborg 
Sédra (34); Strémstad (38); Vimmer- 
by (34). 
SWITZERLAND 
Brig (28). 


UNITED STATES 

Kaw City, Okla. (11); Jonesville, 
Mich. (25); Vernal, Utah (30); New 
Port Richey, Fla. (18); Pico, Calif. 
(24); Clayton, N. Mex. (57); Woods- 
town, N. J. (22); Carmen, Okla. (14); 
Gulfport, Miss. (80); and Albany, Mo. 
(36). 
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Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 

Niles, Mich. (77); Summit, N. J. 
(75); Belvidere, Ill. (69); Verona, N. J. 
(44) Waxahachie, Tex. (64); Teshi- 
kaga, Japan (26); Middletown, Del. 
(34); Port Angeles, Wash. (82); Para- 
mus, N. J. (48); Boston, Mass. (393); 
Milton, Ont., Canada (51); Fairbury, 
Nebr. (56); Daireaux, Argentina (13); 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa (112); 
Windber, Pa. (28); Jamaica, N. Y. 
(63); Gilmer, Tex. (48); Davis, Calif. 
(83); Hillsboro, Tex. (39); Refugio, 
Tex. (26); Islington, Ont., Canada 
(34); Garberville, Calif. (43); Bloom- 
field, N. J. (52); Oak Park, Ill. (14); 
Highland Park, Ill. .(77); Deerfield- 
Northbrook, Ill. (66); Elmhurst, II. 
(33); Maywood, Ill. (52); Slippery 
Rock, Pa. (22); Castle Shannon, Pa. 


(35). 
300 Percenters 
Géteborg-Gamlestaden, Sweden (28); 
East Brady, Pa. (14); Ferguson, Mo. 
(42) 
500 Percenters 
Wavre, Belgium (27); 
Calif. (145). 


Riverside, 


The Rotary Foundation fund swells by $1,000 as Rotarian Robert W. Hill 
(left), of Salem, Mass., delivers a check to George R. Means, General Secre- 
tary of Rotary International. The check represents surplus from the sale of 
a roster of lawyers in Rotary. On hand for the event are T. Jackson Case, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Past District Governor Mitchel P. Davis (right), of Chicago, 1. 








After the Gray Ghosts 


of the Caribbean 


[Continued from page 33] 


Development Board, Bay Street, Nassau, 
Bahamas, for further information. Writ- 
ing for a listing of hotels, prices, guides, 
and one of their illustrated fishing book- 
lets might not be a bad idea. At all odds, 
I'd be willing to guarantee good fishing 
on Green Turtle Cay in Greater Abaco, 
or Dumas Milner’s new island develop- 
ment, Treasure Cay, a few miles across 
the banks. Gib Clarke’s luxury house- 
boat, Abaco Angler, accommodates an- 
giing families at Treasure Cay. You will 
find superb bonefish flats around Sand 
Bank Cays to the southeast of Green 
Turtle, Cocoplum Creek to the west- 
northwest, and Munjack Creek to the 
north-northwest 

Bimini is widely famed as the “Big 
Game Fishing Capital of the World,” 
but its shoal-water possibilities received 
far less attention until a recent upsurge 
in bait fishing. Spincasters have been 
importing live shrimp by air from Mi- 
ami with astonishing results. The fish 
found along the surf run small—three 
to four pounds—in the Bayley Town 
area, but schools of “lunkers” come in 
from the east along the banks along 
about evening with the incoming tide. 
Try conch or finny crab as bait if shrimp 
aren't obtainable. Use a conglomeration 
of diced crab, shells and all, as a “chum” 
to attract fish into the area if you're 
fishing deep water with bait. 

Near-by Andros Island is quite a place 
strictly from a sight-seeing standpoint. 
For bonefishing, the island provides 
about everything you could dream of. 
I've seen acres of “mudding” fish along 
the 104-mile shoreline. At Lowe Sound 
and Bering Point you're sure to get in 
an active day. 

Suppose you're sick of this pseudo- 
civilized life and you're itching to com- 
bine a fishing trip with something un- 
usual—for instance, a houseboat trip 
south of Cuba. The Archipielago de los 
Canarreos is less than an hour by air 
from Key West, and a different world. 
You may see an occasional! native sailing 
vessel, but there'll be no telephones, no 
houses—nothing but bonefish banks and 
reefs loaded with king-sized barracuda 
I have actually known bonefish in that 
area to be naive enough to spit a hook, 
then return for a second try. 

On these guides, 
cooks, and experienced skippers are in- 
cluded in a flat rate. If you're flying Pan 
American from Miami to Havana, the 
Isle of Pines is a half-hour hop south 


houseboat trips, 


by way of a local air line. You land near 
the capital, Nueva Gerona, and either 
take a taxi to the camp on the Jucaro 
River or arrange to be met at the air- 
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CARING FOR WAXED FLOORS IS... 





“Harriet, | thought that we had agreed 
upon my taking early retirement!” 


port. If yor ! nelined toward 
houseboating, you cal ve on the main 
land, taking one-day ill-boat trips in- 
to a chain of keys across the bay 
We haven't overemphasized the other 
gray ghost, the barracuda, not because 
the ‘cuda in any way inferior to a 
bonefish, but rathe ecause these slimy / 
seagoing canniba e available most 4 Wanted iy a} Fo e 
anywhere while bonefish aren't. Head- TT 
ing offshore onto the reefs from any of 


the place we've mentioned, you can REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 


catch barracuda by trolling a shin, 


spoon feather. « vellow flecked plug 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent 
’Cuda are suckers for a trolled lure in 


cleaning of waxed floors without washing 
away the finish .. . and to eliminate waste in 
caught by casting. You don't lose fishing wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with 
time by combining both species in a a wax base, Sanax not only quickly removes 
day for bonefishing is generally best dirt, oil, and grease, but eaves a thin film of 
during the early hours of incoming wa- wax. In fact, regular use of Sanax to 
ter and ’cuda will strike most anytime. machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors 
i tackle for both actually prolongs the life of the finish, and 
The curt i's record bonefish thereby reduces refinishing costs on a year- 
was taken « in deep water. Weigh to-year basis. Like all Finmell Fast-Acting v7 nites) 
ing slightly mot in 18 pounds, this Cleansers, Sanax is designed for the greater ' | ” 
speed of machine-scrubbing, and works as ea 
effectually in a Combination Scrubber-V ac , " 
as in a Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. Hi CLEANER Wi 
cindeiiail ‘cideiaiaeinttiianis Cli Whi CAME tities And because Sanax is processed from pure 


é vegetable oils, it's safe for all floors. 
barracuda are I n every size from 
a yearling five to a grown-up 50, even J le 


Find out how you can simplify and reduce 
100, pounds. The larger size are rare and the cost of caring for waxed floors. There's 
wary. You don’t or take them wit! 4 Finnell Floor Specialist nearby to help you : 
ordinary rigs, you can expect fish choose the waxes and cleansers that are ex- © A mild liquid wax-soop 
between 15 and 30 pounds. Your tackle actly right for your for machine-serubbing 
must nece ily be heavier than bone- needs. Finnell manu- or damp-mopping 
fish gear. Don't expect the identical fly factures a complete waxed floors 


deep water near coral, but can also be 


fish was sl kingly irge since most 
anglers are hz vy with an eight-pound- 
er, and one going 12 wins all sorts of 


rod or spinning stick you used inshore line, so you can de- @ Leaves o lustrous enti- 
pend on unbiased ad- skid protective finish 
vice. In fact, Finnell 

makes everything @ Highly concentrated 
for floor care! economical to use 


la on the reef 
; 


- 
Z 


aters, the ‘cuda 
tarpon or mako 
g deep more like 
nitial fast, gra‘ 
nost thrilling part For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or 
ida will usually; 7 write nearest Pinnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc.,4702 
t with you after » East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
hey spot the hull. | 4 pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


another aquati 


p teeth capable 


romps Quite | Suihinaae SYSTEM, tig BRANCHES 
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Originators of PRINCIPAL 
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An Income 
When You 
Retire ) 
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Self-Service 





esusiteranbe 


the ideal, low-investment, high-return. 
ond business” for the man who wants the 
extra security of an additional income. 

For many years these fully automatic, coin- 
operated, self-service Laundry Stores have re- 
ceived community-wide acceptance and have 
proven highly profitable. Launderamas fea- 
ture the best equipment available at the low- 
est financing terms in the industry—as low 
as 10% down with the balance financed at 
6% over a three year period. 

Launderamas are self-amortizing and con- 
ducive to chain operation. Because they are 
fully automatic, they demand little of your 
time. Because there are no salaries or fran- 
chise fees, the cost of operation is extremely 
low, and you are able to offer your customers 
a 40% to 60% savings on their laundry needs. 

The sole purpose of our national organiza- 
tion is to assist and guide you in developing 
your own coin-operated laundry store opera- 
tion. Our staff is made up of independent 
associates who are able to offer you the bene- 
fit of their years of experience in this tried 
and proven successful field. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest office, call or write— 


Zeolux Corp. 
Dept. R 
261 Madison Avenue YUkon 6-9740 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“‘sec- 
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absolute disregard for size differences. 
I've seen an 18-inch barracuda slash 
the shoulder of a five-foot tarpon while 
I was playing the latter on rod and reel. 
Don McCarthy can tell you a yarn of 
hooking one fish, then watching another 
‘cuda cut it in half before his eyes with- 
in rod’s length of the boat. 

Use a pair of pliers when disgorging 
your hook with these fish. Don’t put 
your limbs close to their mouths. Don’t 
dangle feet or hands overboard in ‘cuda 
waters for there's always the possibility 
of being mistaken for something edible. 
On the other hand, don’t fret or be fear- 
ful. I've caught 30-pound barracuda 
from the Morro Castle in Havana to the 
directly outside the Nacional 
those fish never bother 
Half the throughout 
the Caribbean contain schools of these 
predators, yet skin-divers head below all 
the time and come back up safely. The 


sea wall 
Hotel 


swimmers 


-yet 
reefs 


‘cuda is basically a cowardly species, 


feeding on injured or wounded prey. 


They may lurk you on a fiat, 
watching your actions with an insatiable 
curiosity, but they won't attack. 

When fishing ’cuda, you'll need a wire 
leader to prevent being cut off. For 
bonefish, hitch your lure directly onto 
the monofilament line since there’s no 
such The bonefish uses a 
crusher while eating, as con- 
trasted with a ‘cuda’s bite. 

The gray ghosts of the Caribbean can 
provide you with unlimited vacation fun 
if you will devote a little time to ex- 
perimentation, exploration, and the ac- 
tual fishing techniques. On spinning or 
standard trolling tackle, you can master 
the gear in 20 minutes. For fly casting 
on the flats—which is the ultimate in 
light-tackle ocean sport—a great deal 
more skill will be necessary. However, 
if you've fished trout or bass, bonefish- 


near 


problem 
system 


ing is nothing more than an extension 
of the sport with wider horizons. It’s a 
contagious bug. Once bitten, you'll re- 
turn for many additional exposures. 


How Harmony Came to Hopeville 


[Continued from page 23] 


united, even though 
Would the debate 


had always been 
somewhat ineffectual 
rift? 
Luncheon and al! 
pleted, Tony Morton offered a resolution 


for the adoption of the Boy Scout camp 


create a 
preliminaries com- 


as a Rotary project and the appointment 

of a Finance Committee to work out a 

plan for raising funds. Many partici- 

pated in the discussion. 
“How much must we 

asked. 

“About $30,000," was the answer. 


‘I don’t believe we can do it,” said 


raise?” some- 


body 


another 

Don, presiding, had carefully avoided 
taking any part in the discussion. But 
now he spoke: 

“We can never know until we try,” he 
said. “It seems to me our job is to pick 
the project which will bring into action 
the largest proportion of our member- 
greatest degree of en- 
then need we consider 
the question of finance. Whatever we 
really want to do, we can find a way to 


ship with the 
thusiasm. Only 


do.” 

Instantly Jim was on his feet. He had 
elaborate figures. He went further. He 
was committed to his own idea and he 
argued strenuously for it. 

“We do not need to worry 
costs,” he “My proposal 
nothing like 830,000. More, I believe in 
y that I am prepared to 
match, dollar for dollar, all gifts made 
by members for its support.” 

There was fervid applause. Backers 
of the Jim Rice plan rose, one by one, 


about 


said seeks 


it so thoroug! 


and added their words to his promise 
The had become a 
neck-and-neck race. 

But there equal effort on the 
First enthusiasm dwindled 
show of 


issue apparently 
was 
other side. 
when 
hands in order to determine how many 
of the Rotarians would agree to assume 
the duties of Big Brotherhood for at 
least a year. Few hands went up; few 
names were written down. 

“It seems to me,” said Don, “that the 
work of a Big Brother, admirable as it 
is, is essentially an individual activity, 
not a Club undertaking. We can urge it 
We can seek volunteers. But I can’t see 


someone proposed a 


” 


how we could do much more. 

The tide began to swing slowly back 
toward the Scout camp, and when the 
vote taken the result was over- 
whelming: 80 for the camp, 17 for the 
Rice program. Yet Jim voiced objection 
to a motion to make it unanimous. He 
even proposed a compromise: that the 
Club assume both burdens. That motion, 
however, was never put for it asked of 
the Club than it 
consider. 

There still remained the task of rais- 
ing the required funds. On a specified 
day a little later, after luncheon, a pub- 
lic subscription on a three-year basis 


was 


more Was ready to 


was proposed and adopted readily as 
the wisest way to proceed. 

Two surprises had developed as the 
Finance Committee visited one and an- 
other of the Rotarians. One was the 
willingness of many to subscribe much 
more than the solicitors had expected, 
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many indicating that they believed in e 
the project so completely that they were 

ready to make some sacrifices for it mec > 

The other was the blank refusal of Jim 


and his cronies to participate at all. For 
he had not given way. He had deter- 
mined to kill the plan by proof of its = 
impossibility. He himself had been 
counted on for a very substantial sum U ] 
He insisted, however, that he be crossed € 
off the list 
It appeared that a large majority 
would contribute liberally—but $30,000? | Free fill-in folder lets you know—shows whether you're better off with pen and ink 
So the day had come for the Club | accounting or whether you'd actually save with a low-cost accounting machine from 
solicitation. The member who would ask | Burroughs P-600 line. Get the facts in minutes with this easy ‘Do-it-Yourself Cost 
| Comparison Calculator” folder. Then decide whether the benefits of mechanized 
| accounting—speed, accuracy, legibility, efficiency—are for you. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


for the pledges was on the rostrum. Jim 
at quietly in a corner, saying nothing. 
Could the rest of the Rotarians reach 


Now, however, must be noted an inci- Sa ae ett: Bane a5 
dent of the previous day. Jim had can- 
vassed his friends and felt they would 
accept his judgment and leadership. He 
was himself a Big Brother and happened 
to need some help from his good friend 





“wEW OIMENSIONS / 1% ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SvETEMS” 
Peter Golden, chief of police. From 
Golden he had first heard of the move- 
ment and had obtained the name of a 

Please send me without obligation my free “Do-it-Yourself Cost 
Comparison Calculator” folder. 


NAME 
FIRM NAME 
STREET ADDRESS stnsiiihonammieneiaiaiians 
CITY __._ ONE STATE 


an aw ow an a om eo eaan arab aren eenene eoasasenanenal 


boy who had been in trouble and was 


now on probation To him Jim had be- 





come friend and counsellor. 


But Jim was stumped on a point of 





procedure. He needed help. So he visited 


! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan 
' 
l 
! 
| 
! 
l 
! 
! 


the police bureau and kept the chief 
from his duties for a long time. Sud 


! 
! 
I 
I 
! 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
I 
L. 


lenly, after a difficult question, Chief 





Golden shot this suggestion at Rice: 
“Why come to me? I can give you a e y 

boy, but for solving the problems of 

zvnanetes =e. Kaplinger Tells How 


ence 


“Where cz it?” asked Jim. “TI 
don't know any Big Brother in the 
eee O e Your Money 


The chief looked at him quizzica 








“Don’t you know any Big Brother in 


e 
town? For the sake of the boys, they 
don’t publish their work. But there ar 3 Ow WI e oom 


half a dozen ce ful operator 

Hopeville.” How to live better and make more money in | going into. How to set up an inflation-proof 
these exciting boom years is explained in retirement program. Smart money-making, 
detail in a special study by W. M. Kiplinger, money-saving plans for people on fixed in- 
famous business analyst and Washington comes, small businesamen, investors, young 
best? authority. couples, heads of families everything 

This timely volume is called, “‘How to | you need to know to come out of the boom 
Make More Money in the Boom Years | with your future secure 
3 Ahead."’ It shows you scores of ways you A copy is being made available to you 
mission. We must think of the bo; can capitalize on money-making opportuni- | FREE with a 13-week trial subscription to 
ties arising from expanding population, new The Kiplinger Letter—both together for 
products, new leisure, new methods of doing | only $4 (Full value $7.95. You save $3.95 
business. by acting now). 

You get specific directions showing smart The Kiplinger Letterevery Monday morn- 
ways to handle details of your income, | ing supplies key information you need — 
savings, job, business, investments, retire- | inflationary signals to watch for, business 
ment... to make your money grow, protect activity and trends, new legislation, labor, 
your capital, your savings, from inflation. | taxes, prices, new products—any significant 

For example: How to safeguard the buy- | development. Keeps you posted on how to 
ing power of your dollars. Which businesses | ride safely and profitably through today’s 
will gain — which lose in years ahead. Where | exciting times protect your business and 
the boom towns of tomurrow will be. New | personal interests 
ways to raise capital for a business. High Just tear out this ad and return it to us 
pay jobs of the future in business, govern- | today. Attach check for $4, or tell us to bill 
| ment, overseas. How to get more out of | you. Either way you get FREE book plus 
3s your mortgage, real estate, insurance. Plan- | 13-week trial of The Kiplinger Letter. (Offer 

ning now to get your children into over- | open to new subscribers only.) Address The 
“He says you're a slave driver anyway crowded colleges. What securities will hene- Kiplinger Washington Letter, Room 41 
and can take your job and go... .” fit by the boom. Franchise businesses worth 1729 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Rice was surprised. “Can you give 
the name « good man, perhap 


Golden hesitated 


Well,” he murmured, “I haven't pet 
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© KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


© SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


Provide check- 

room efficiency 

End locker room 

evils—fit in any- 

where. Accom- 

modate 3 (or 6) 

persons per run- 

ning foot—coats, 

hats, umbrellas, overshoes 

Lifetime welded steel construc- 

tion. Modern baked enamel 

finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


he VALET RACKS ® 


Commercial, industria Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 
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MARTINS FLAGS 
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Prompt shipment. Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 60-8 
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ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 
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Club Flags 
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Emblem Souvenirs 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
Seventy rayon flags, size 4” x 6", of $3 50° 


countries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. 
Raised emblem. Complete 
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Chicago 
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“Just 
that the 


wi not be di 


wrong, you know.’ 


one,” urged Rice. 


“I will guar- 
ante¢ ource of my information 
sclosed. Perhaps among 
know 


would be 


the there may be someone I 


who, secretly, off the record, 


villing to he 


p ™e 


Perhaps it would be all right,” agreed 


Luckily the best man I know 


work is an old friend of yours, 


don’t believe he would mind. Let 


m p and ask him, 


no!" insisted Jim. “Let’s not 


a problem of it. If he is a 
Brother, 


such 
he will be willing, I am 
to aid another. I'll go 
name out of it.” 


Peter. 


’ 


yn the quiet, 
and } eep youl 
I'll do it,” 
ask is Don Lawrence.’ 
Jim shouted. “Why, 
Big Brotherhood 


agreed 
he n I'd 
“Don Lawrence!” 

n't believe in 
allt” 


the chief 
» was the first I found 


Doesn’ 
Why, M1 
in Hopevi 
He wi vel 
that 
their boys must 
“And 
‘Quite Indeed, 
I know w ha 
the moment. He 
that 
incorrigible 1c vith 


to take Dov 


replied 


nat 
man who pointed out 


was four years ago. 


Big Brothers and 


nevel 


names of 
be revealed.” 
doing the work now?” 
the 


two small 


he's only one 
brothers at 
had been so successful 
I had an 
asked 


on, saying I'd find 


three months ago, when 
brains, | 
him 
to assume the job on the 
vorking with. He told me 
0lish—he'’d do both, And 

doing wonders.” 
rose from his chair and grasped 

hand. 

done me a tremendous favor, 
ef, and I'll 


wrence al 


You've 
not forget it. 


And I'll 


I'll go to 
once. keep you 
of it.” 

sat 
solicitation 


his mind as he 
the Club 
totals were being writ- 


Jim had tl on 


le corner as 


proceeded The 


, 


ten on ickboard. Two men were 


sting 


; ) 
the pledges. 
I have any more at $200 a year 


ars?” So it went, scaling 


nge of gifts to let everyone 


ing evident that there 
$16,000 or $18,000 
Don 


east 
not Even 
ibled 


Jim 


enough. 


“President Don,” 
could heard a 
the pay-off. He was 


Suddenly 
he 1id. And 
pin drop. ° was 
unbeatable card. They 
But for 


rose. 
one have 
playing his fina 


couldn't raise the money. his 


proposition they could. 
“President Don,” he repeated, “you 
to hear me speak on 
know what I 
know how badly I was 
re is more than one way, 
skin a cat.” 
looked around. 


may be surprised 


this matter You all 
OU a 

. But the 

they say, to 


He 


smiled as he 


“And there certainly innumerable 
ways to do good in the world. I think, 
President Don, your way is really won- 
derful. Of the 
money. Of that 
Ro- 
Every 
Put me down for 


are 


course we can raise 


course we must reach 
at this 


Hopeville doesn’t fail. 


$30,000 mark here, session. 
tary in 
one of us must get in 
$5,000.” 

greeted the 


little group that 


Uproarious applause 


pledge And at once the 
Jim had led began to come in with sub- 
Stantia 
the 
que 
been reéstablished. 

After the total had 
reached, and passed, and the meeting 
had went to Jim, 
slapped him on the shoulder, and told 
the 
nanced 


amounts. It was apparent that 
sight. No 


now that unity had 


goai was now if one 


tioned success 


desired been 


come to an end Don 


him camp couldn't have been fi- 


without his wonderful codpera- 
tion 

“That's all right,” said Jim. “We ought 
to have a Scout camp. Thanks to you, 
going to have one. I’m glad I’m 
in on it.” Then he said: “By the 
I’m still Brotherhood. I 
heard it whispered around that you are, 
together 


problems that are 


we re 
way, 
for Big have 
Can't we sit 
few 


too aown soon 


out a 


anda iron 


bothering me? 


Don 
“Rotary can’t do both,” he said. 
not. But 
individually. It 
wouldn’t it, if a 


looked up uncertainly. 


“Of course you and I can. 


Perhaps others, would 


be pretty bad, man 


could help the helpless in only one way? 
Paganini could play an entire selection 
on one string, but most of us can’t. We 
all need variety. Count on me, Don, to 
do everything I can for the camp. And 
will you help me, with your experience, 
in some of my recent troubles as a Big 
Brother?” 

“Well.” 
And 


oul 


said Tony, “that’s the story. 


what a difference it has made in 


Club! You see Jim and Don coming 
And 
camp is construction.” 
“What happened to the Big Brother 
work?” I asked. 
“Really,” 


in to luncheon arm in arm. the 


already under 


Tony replied, “that ought 


to be considered a kind of sequel to the 
it resolved itself in a marvel- 
When the began 
together instead of fighting, 


happened. I always say 


story. Fo 


ous way. two men 
working 
things quickly 
cooperation increases manpower by geo- 
metric rather than by arithmetic pro- 
gression. 

Believing as they did in Big Brother- 
hood, they got together on that too; and 
the about it 
the 


that 


first I knew was when, at 


meeting last week, it was announced 
14 of our members had volunteered 
Big Brothers under Jim’s 
eadership. Not officia 
Rotary. 


“What is stil 


to become 


you see; but real 


better is that the Club 
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Meet the Olympia Family of Precision 
‘Typewriters—preferred the world over 
for their quality, value and ease of oper- 
ation. There's one designed for every 
typing need — whether for office, home, 
school or travel use. Each features the 
finest in typing aids—from convenient 
half-spacing to exclusive spring-cush- 
ioned keytops. Precision-built to the 
highest standards in Europe's largest, 
most modern typewriter factory. See— 
test—compare an Olympia before you 
decide on any other typewriter. See 
Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 
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doesn't know 
it to the 
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I eved hin 


He 
said 
Being on 
informed. Bu 


“I suppose 


Club splits on 


scheme They 
man.” 
Very 
found the 
side 
not 
was 
thing 
not 
And 
ited by 
and Rotary 
“Bes 
“It’s a 
“Did you 
quatralr 
He sho 
“T’ll g 
Here 
He drew 
Heretic 
But Love 
We 


are 


FEBRUARY, 


who the 


he eplied 
answer! 


ind fighting 


For a free copy of the 
lively new Olympia 
Typewriter Song mail 
this coupon today. You'll 
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rlory—just 


suggested. 


reak down,” 


14 are. They keep 


serv- 


he 


ive in Hopeville 


naturally I 


am 


far as I can ge 


d that 
ixe your 


ist. Rotarians are 


“But 


It was not in tal 


many 


) 


a 


Scout 


hu- 


noe 


in calling names 


irring group 


It 


r as we could, any 


our door 


the other 


and 


fellows 


organizations prof- 


Big Brotherhood, 


’ he added 
of view,” 
lwin 
subject?” 


I added. 
Markham’s 


d left me out— 


ng to 


1 the 


scout ; 


nd took him in, 


wit to win: 


, 





In the Scout . . .*the Sound of Virtue...’ 


[Continued from page 27} 


of diverse backgrounds, on the common 
ground of Scouting, to realize the power 
that exists in this “United Nations in 
short pants.” 

I wish you could be with me this Sum- 
mer at Colorado Springs and see dotted 
on that slant that faces Pikes 
Peak the 30,000 tents that house 
this temporary city of 53,200 boys and 


toward 
will 
men—share with these boys the swap- 
ping of experiences and trinkets—see 
the of the Scout the 
smile of a Scout as boys from different 


power sign and 
And would that you could be 


at the 


lands meet 
there on Sunday morning, when 
same time and under the same sky, boys 
of 13 different faiths 


their God in their own way—see these 


are worshiping 


eam ef Sy ae a a ee 


DARE to be wise: begin! He 
who postpones the hour of living 
rightly is like the rustic who 
waits for the river to run out 
before he crosses, on it 
glides, and will glide on forever. 

—H orace 


yet 


boys as they come over the brow of the 
hill with their flags flying and their faces 
wreathed with the expectant look of 
youth on the move. 

And could you stand with me as we 
face this multitude and hear their voices 
raised in song, you would sense here 
the future; you would sense here a new 
patriotism, a new assurance for higher 
morality, for better nations under God, 
for stronger democracies. 

A strong democracy depends on new 
generations. The training and building 
generations rest with those of 
us who have the privilege of community 
leadership, who recognize the face of the 
future. 

My fellow Rotarian, I hope you will 
join me in a real salute to the Boy 
Scouts of America on the occasion of 
their 50th anniversary. I hope you will 
do more 
salute a determined effort to help fur- 
ther this movement wherever you find 
it. 

The new world challenge as it relates 
to God, home, and country looms large 
for every thinking citizen. Scouting is 
part of the answer. A large part. An im- 
portant part. A beloved part. 


of new 


I hope you will make your 
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CCRC 


Here’s a unique opportunity... 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 





v 


Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation. There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip- 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation. 


PHILCO 


BENDIX 





poco ccrr nnn 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


« 


! 
Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. R-5 | 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. | 

Please send me information right away on | 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 
ment, also the name of my local distributor. 


Name. jn 





Address. 





Ciey.... Zone State—__ 
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| ‘Planned Obsolescence’—Is It Fair? 


Yes! 


[Continued from page 12] 





Brooks Stevens 


had outdimensioned and outchromed 
the most susceptible buyer. As soon as 
the giant of Detroit had begun to grind 
more slowly, the conversational reac- 
tion set in. Father said to mother that 
the old car would go another 20,000 
miles and that the children had best 
forget the new 
what’s more, the family would not be 
going out for dinner but would warm 
up some leftovers. Result: reactionary 


television set, and, 


atmosphere, and .the ivory-tower intel- 
lect and the columnist came forth to 
condemn everything in business, par- 
ticularly attacking “planned 
cence,” and with these condemnations 
came forth the great hue and cry pub- 
licizing the need for the small Euro- 
pean-type car. In addition, manufactur- 
ers were suddenly accused of having 
duped the American public into buying 
things unnecessarily, and it was thought 


obsoles- 


that “planned obsolescence” implied 
warmed-over merchandise with super- 
fluous chrome application designed to 
wear out miraculously the day before 
the warranty ran out. 

An editorial in Weekly People (an 
official organ of the Socialist Labor 
Party) set forth this view: 

“But there is another form of waste 
that is deliberately planned by the cap- 
italists, and which the outspoken among 
them openly admit is essential to their 
It is called planned obsoles- 
This con- 
sists of a deliberate scheme, carried out 
by means of advertising and product 


prosperity. 


cence, or forced obsolescence. 


design, to persuade people to become 
dissatisfied with what they purchased a 
year or two ago, and to throw it away 
before it is worn out.” 

In refutation of this philosophy, point 
number 1 would be that this does not 
mean organized waste because used ar- 
ticles are not generally discarded or 
thrown away upon replacement by new 
ones. They move into the used-product 
market to reach someone of lesser pur- 
chasing power in a much finer condition 
than the subsequent buyer could other- 
wise afford. This is certainly exemplary 
in the used-car market. There are peo- 
ple who are able to buy fine automobiles 
of one year’s age with less than 15,000 
miles for a very much reduced price. 
These people, perhaps, otherwise could 
not afford transportation of any repu- 
table kind. 

2. It is erroneous to state that people 
are duped into buying things unneces- 
sarily. They are not led into the market 
law-enforcement officers; the 
products they buy are of their own 
result in pleasure 


choosing and they 


and satisfaction of ego. I am certainly 
not one who feels that keeping up with 
the Joneses is immoral. 

3. This attitude and general philoso- 
phy keeps employment at the highest 
possible record, and purchasing power 
at a maximum, and in turn these com- 
bine to increase the standard of living 
for all. 

4. It is false to assume that annual 
models of products are not improved 
with new functions as well as style. 
These products are a much greater 
value at a comparable cost to previous 
models, 

5. New-model announcements annual- 
ly create an atmosphere charged with 
public interest and anticipation, and 
prosperity for sales and industry, which 
can only benefit the customer who is 
the very worker then provided with a 
job and subsequent purchasing power. 

6. The continual manufacture of any 
given-model-year automobile would soon 
produce a blandness of interest, and 
sales only to those who needed a vehicle 
due to car age and mechanical fatigue. 

7. The loudly publicized smaller un- 
adorned automobile in America is a case 
in point. This car is not easy to build 
in the United States for appreciably less 
money and will not compare in pride 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSOOCSCOOCEOOOOOHS 


Puzzling 


The fotks we'd like to see a lot, 

Seldom come to visit; 
While others, whom we wish would not 
why is it? 

—F. G. Kernan 


Always do 
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of ownership with a one-year-old con- 
ventional car in.desirability or in cost. 

8. If this smaller less adorned auto- 
mobile were the answer to the Amer- 
ican economy, why then did the very 
nicely styled 104-inch wheel-base Willys 
automobile pass out of the American 
market? It was a victim of more im- 
pressive used cars for less money. The 
tambler story, which is often utilized to 
point up the lack of need for “planned 
obsolescence” and the desire on the part 
of the public for a small European-type 
ear, brought back the 1951 Rambler 
tooling in 1958 and offered the Rambler 
America model. It was, however, out- 
sold by its bigger sister, the 108-inch 
wheel-base Rambler by 
thousands of vehicles. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the medium-sized 
sister, the 108-inch 
unadorned, and in 1958 was forced to 


many, many 


tambler, was not 
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FLY EASTERN TO YOUR MIAMI CONVENTION 





Eastern offers most frequent service to Florida via DC 8-B jets, prop-jet Electras, DC-7B’s and 
world-famous Constellations. Whether you choose first-class Golden Falcon or low-fare Coach service, 


you'll arrive relaxed and rested. 


Eastern will also be happy to plan an exciting Caribbean jaunt for you after the convention! 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! Call your local Eastern Ticket Office or your Travel Agent) 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


sprout fil or its rear-quarter panel, 
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32 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 








‘Planned Obsolescence’—Is It Fair? 


No! Says Walter Dorwin Teague 
[Continued from page 13] 
too much to repair a dented fender.’ 


I don’t 
junk 


“They cost too much, period 
want to pay extra for all the 
they’ve added.” 

Among hundreds of people, in all 
walks of life, with whom I've talked, 
I've never heard a good word said for 
the style or the cost of those rejected 


American cars. I admit several hun- 


dreds or even a few thousands are not 
an adequate sample of the vast Amer- 
ican population, but if there had been 


any real division of opinion certainly it 
would have shown up somewhere along 
the line. 

The extraordinary elaborations which 
had appeared in American cars, and in 
a number of other industrial products 
which came under the “Detroit influ- 
ence,” were due to the fetish of annua! 
style changes. These are intended part- 
ly to influence the buying public, partly 
to inspire the producers’ own sales or- 


panizations to “go out and sell.” It is of 








TO EUROPE PP i) 2 a a a a | 


All the usual fun, sightseeing, plus meetings with people in 
the countries visited. Early sailing April 13, 48 days. Second 
tour, Europe and Scandinavia, sailing June 8, 48 days. 
Prices start at $1997. All tours include Oberammergau. 


Ed Harding's famous Kazmayer Tour 
“for the young of all ages,” sailing 
June 9, six weeks, $1652. 


ROBERT KAZMAYER, 84 Rand St 





Write for brochure— 


please indicate 
tour desired. 


Rochester, N.Y 
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“If you'll step outside, Miss Alice...’ 


“Ah, the sun will be out directly...there we are... now if you'll 
move out of that shadow... fine... perfectly still now...hold it...” 


Yes, the "90s were good old days ... but not for photog- 
raphers. Nowadays cameras are smaller, lighter, easier to 
use, more dependable. You see them in use everywhere, and 
everywhere you will find Rotarians aiming them at the 


great and little events that say ‘‘This Is Rotary.”’ 


What says it best in your Club? Hut building at Scout camp 
... Smitty, the pianist, ripping out a Club favorite on the 
upright? You name it, or, better yet, photograph it. And 
when you do, send the best—black and white or color, 
originals or copies—with an entry blank to the Rotary | 
World Photo Contest. The sponsor has $2,000 in cash prizes | 


for the winners. 


Complete rules and entry blanks are available from the Photo Contest Editor at 
the address below, and in the August and September issues of THE ROTARIAN. 


ROTARY WORLD PHOTO CONTEST 
Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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1HE NOTARIAN 


course impractical, in any major prod- 
ucts such as automobiles or high-ticket 
household appliances, to produce really 
new, retooled models having basic im- 
provements regularly every 12 months, 
on schedule. So external design has 
been employed sometimes to create an 
illusion of fresh values where none 
exist. 

When design is prostituted in this 
way, its own logic vanishes and queer 
results appear. Effects are apt to grow 
louder and funnier. If little rises on 
rear fenders appear to strike the public 
fancy, then we'll make them bigger this 
year—and still bigger next—until cars 
come to look like huge frightened 
mother hens. If three or four push-but- 
ton controls appear useful on kitchen 
ranges, let's put on a dozen or more, 
unti) madam must qualify as a flight 
engineer before she can’ roast a leg of 
lamb. Never mind if these elaborations 
increase cost while adding no value: the 
people are boobs and ean always be 
depended on to pay extra for “the latest 
thing.” 

Abraham Lincoln thought differently. 
Remember his adage about “fooling all 
the people all the time’? We haven't 
changed basically since his day, except 
maybe to grow a little more sophisti- 
cated and harder to fool at any time. 


ry 

| HIS practice of making previous 
models look outmoded when the new 
models have no better service to offer 
is known as “planned obsolescence,” or 
“artificial obsolescence’”—the latter be- 
ing the more accurate term but still not 
as accurate as just plain “gypping.” It 
has even been defended as essential to 
the expansion of the U. S. economy. Did 
it work that way in 1957 and 1958? If 
misleading the public is our basis of ex- 
pansion, we're building on a quivering 
bog indeed 

Fortunately this isn’t the truth. The 
truth is that America’s phenomenal 
progress in economic and material wel- 
fare has been based on honest, legiti- 
mate obsolescence, which is a negative 
way of saying that we advance by mak- 
ing more things more serviceable, less 
costly. As wise old Henry Ford used to 
say, “We aim to make better things for 
less money.” 

My personal experience has led me to 
believe firmly that this objective mo- 
tivates the great bulk of American 
business policy. In the past third of a 
century scientific and technological re- 
search, supported by industry, has mul- 
tiplied many times. New developments 
in electronics, optics, chemistry, nuclear 
fission, and a dozen other fields of sci- 
ence have opened up vast new areas of 
service, and these instill true energy 
into our expanding economy. The op- 
portunities of offering new, authentic 
values to the public come faster today 
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than industry can make them available 


under the conditions of mass produ 
tion. 

Design honest, 
ice to perform in this process of trans- 
scientific into 


The function of design, simply 


has an valuable serv- 


lating advances useful 
things 
put, is to realize the true character of 
designed, reveal the 


have been built into it. If it 


thing and to 


values that 


the 


is used for camouflage, it is being pros- 


tituted 

Here an outline of how an indus- 
trial designer works: He recognizes that 
engineers have primary responsibility 


for the functioning of a machine, appli 


ance, useful object of any kind—unless 
he is asked to act as development en- 
gineer also, which often happens. In 


any case he approaches the object as an 
outsider representing the user, the pub- 
lic; and he knows that the thing should 
work better, for the 
tion he gives it 

Secondly, it is his responsibility to see 
that the object is humanized. Almost al! 


not atten- 


worse, 


things made today are to be used by 
human beings in one way or another, 
and the designer must see that they are 


convenient and comfortable in use. “Hu- 
much talked of 
designers have been 


engineering” is 


man 
now, but industria 


human engineers from the beginning 
and probably know more about this 
phase of their work than anyone else 


In the third place, the designer must 
see that the physical form of a thing 
is adapted to the materials and proc- 


making. That means in 
today that this phys- 
simple, adapted to 
machine 


esses used in its 


practically all case 


ical form must be 


the and mass 


processes ot 


production. Machine processes turn out 
elaborations, superfiuities, useless adorn- 
ment very badly and at wasteful cost. 
They can, howeve create forms as 


beautifully simple and classically right 


as Greek designers accomplished in 
their most gift iod. We have been 
slow to realize, but we are seeing cleat 


ly now, that mac e-made beauty de- 
harmo- 


that are 


and 


color 


vthms 


t and 


pends on cla 
nies of ine, 
permanentiy right 


In making thes« juired adaptations, 





“Thank 


stration of 


for a practical demon- 
the tight-money policy.” 


vou 


Fesrvary, 1960 


the designer as his fourth objective 
should strive to reduce costs, so that the 
thing he shapes can be used by more 
and more people. In this he frequently 
is highly successful. 

Lastly, the designer must add to what- 
ever he organizes a grace, a satisfying 
beauty, that is not a product of rational 
processes. It can’t be done on a slide 
rule; it doesn’t come out of any tech- 
nical handbook. His own flash of in- 
spiration, his trained sense of visual 
rightness, should bring his design alive 
with an inner vitality, a clearly appar- 
ent unity; and these qualities created 
out of his own personal skills will make 
his production a source of pleasure and 
satisfaction to its possessor throughout 
its useful life. 


Here are a few yardsticks to apply, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shopper, if you want to 
avoid the traps set for you by “artificial 
obsolescence.” Just ask yourself, before 
you plank down your money, “Is this 
thing as efficient and as wel! made as it 
should be? Will it last the course with- 
out going out of fashion as fast as last 
year’s Hit Parade numbers? Is it really 
better than the model before?” 

“Is it comfortable and convenient to 
use? Am I going to get pleasure out of 
running, driving, operating, or doing 
whatever I intend to do with it?” (Re- 
member size, weight, maneuverability 
are al) factors to be considered here.) 

“Is it simple, carrying no excess fat, 
no festoons, no useless ornament, no 
elaborations that add nothing to effi- 
ciency or convenience, or to rea! beauty, 
while they must have added something 
to cost?” 

“Is the price of this thing a fair pay- 
ment for the service I'm going to get 
out of it during its useful life? And wil! 
it avoid all unnecessary upkeep costs?” 

“Do I really like the looks of it and 
am I going to go on liking it as long as 
I use it? Maybe I’m not buying it as a 
work of art, but does it have something 
that will give me a proper thrill of sat- 
isfaction whenever I return to it? When 
the time comes to buy a new and better 
modeli—and that time will come fairly 
soon at the rate industry is progressing 
—will I give up this one with regret, 
like parting from an old friend?” 

If you can honestly answer “Yes” to 
these questions, without any regard to 
what the Joneses down the block will 
think—and you often can—you can be 
sure you're making a right choice. The 
manufacturer can be sure that he has 
increased his quota of goodwill and has 
top chance of making the replacement 
sale when the time comes. The great, 
solid industrial successes of today are 
being built on this kind of firm founda- 
tion. And the designer will have done 
a good job for the public, for his client, 
and for himself. 
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The Newest in 
Seaborne Luxury! 


(eax: 





gross tons 
The new flagship ROTTERDAM, 
4@ picture of unprecedented loveliness 
. «+ with a daring silhouette destined 
to set new fashions for the wonderfully 
enchanted world of travel. 
A charming hostess, a warm friend, 


| she welcomes those appreciative searchers 


for the ultimate in First Class opulence 
. ++ the young-in-heart devotees of 
Tourist Class informality and economy 
.+. and the pampered cruise set, 
privileged to enjoy run-of-the-ship in 
one glamorous, unsurpassed Luxury Class. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


And - America 
pnincroae cites Joe 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below, 


r 

§ For your free copy of “How to Protect ! 

; Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- ; 

4 ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 5 
J 


Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept 600 
6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. 


ENGLAND 


sour KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT One of Lon 
most favored —— Many bedroome, ~— private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45 


eT MING TER—NOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace na 
modernized, nearly all bedrooms with privere 
ne * weatminater Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS itel-Apartment. Al new 
kitchens. Near beach and 
26 


Mo 
Hewatian decor. Pool, ltanats, 
shops. Donald ‘‘Don"’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolulu 15 


MEXICO 
MONTERREY.GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. the world 


La 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Air-conditioned 
Rotary headquarters, Arturo Torratiadrona, Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 


one JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. 
tioned, ocean front hotel close t business, 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 


liodern, aireondt- 
shopping, 


SWITZERLAND 
} MORITZ—KULM fare. Bu. with beth from 
Am. with free 3g? \50., or. Gee meets 
winter: Tues., errling. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
GIRMINGHAM—OINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 Dire 


tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent ae A Ira 5 Patton oe 
Pres, and Mar. Movierate rates ‘ednesday. 12:30 


ARIZONA 


=" all the World 
He there is only one 


Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful fall and winter vacations at 
Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


\ Located on the sun-drenched 
desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
1 Season Oct. 6 to May 6 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths 
alr conditioned Matio pool Resert atincephere in mid 
town location Fine convention facilities RM Fri. noe 


CALIFORNIA 


Hlusketeer Motel 


at South Gate of 


DISNEYLAND 


733 W. Katella-Anaheim 
Tel. PR-48065; 2 POOLS; 
ROOMFONES: HI FI, Revei 


at reasonable rates. 
amily Suites 


in Lurur 


In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


FLORIDA 


miami eg ye norm. Bayfront roc “& 
= ir-cond Airline .~ m 
te cars “Cw neets Thurs 12:15 


sultes 
Arthur 


front—winuer of 
cels— Tuesday 


mins a Sener DELANO HOTEL. Ocean 
Award Rivtary Club 


nox 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 
comfort ir the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotei 
Fowler. VP. and Mer. Moderste retes. RM Mon.. 


600 rooms of solid 
"3 a0. 
“o 


ILLINOIS 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


‘oi Rest: 
TERNATIONAL HE 


OHIO 


| fe pag SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinnati's largest, 
me with television. Restaurants and G00 rooms 
pir-c 4. Thomas Corcoran, Res. Mer. RM Thurs., 12:15 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL peaceoy "The South's Finest—one of 
Amer tea’s Best.’’ 6 rooms with bath. downtown location 
air-ex ned. RM t. 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn. Mgr 


TEXAS 


DALLAS 
Drive in Motor Lobby 
700 rooms. F 


MOTEL BAKER. Preferred address 
Se ~ Hef air-cond. 
GM. Wed.. 12 00 


FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS. The executive address 
Fort Wortr OM r , mditioned—TV—24 bh 


I W. Slack, Manager. RM Friday, 12:15 


WEST INDIES 


JAMAICA 


Rinesvor ed mi SANE HOTEL Crossroads 
“ airconditioned anne 
45 Thursday 


shopping 


poo 
ncle R ‘ ecets 12 








ROTARIANS TRAVEL 
82% are active travellers. They 
travel the world over for business 
and pleasure, making more than 
13 major trips a year (11.7 major 
business trips and 1.8 vacation 
trips annually). Is your hotel, 
motel or resort represented in 
this “Where to Stay” section? Ad- 
vertising rates are very nominal. 
For complete rate information 
and specimen contract, write: 

THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Hilinois 











Your Letters 


[Continued from page 6] 


{page 43] told how a District Governor 
established a more intimate relationship 
Presidents. This is a 
which I followed in 
a slightly different 


with his Club 
splendid idea, one 
District 764 but with 
approach 

District is 
Prominent Rotarians were 
Representatives. 
Presidents who 
fur- 
Immedi- 
Rotary’s 


Our divided into eight 


areas chosen 
as Governor's 
These 
nave 

thering the 


Group 
Past 
outstanding records in 
ideals of Rotary. 
return from 
York Convention I contacted each 
asked 
series of “get acquainted” 
with the Presidents 
wives, Of 


men are all 


made 


ately 


New 


upon my 


representative and him to ar- 


range a din- 
ner meetings and 
their 
Group Representative and his wife also 
attended to attend sent 
the Vice 

These meetings were an inspiration to 
They not 
plan for 


course, the Governor's 


Those unable 
-President and his wife. 
everyone only provided an 
but 
also for a free exchange of ideas and for 
the sharing of Rotary with each other. 
This had the effect of making the 
District one “big happy family,” pursu- 
ing 56 different ways of vitalizing and 
personalizing Rotary. 
—J. REYNOLDS PRATT 
Insurence Underwriter 
Rotary District 764 
Delaware 
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Sm yrna, 


Idea for Student Exchange 
The “International Student 
{THe Rotarian for October] put added 
emphasis on the such 
furtherance 


Issue” 


importance of 
of interna- 
remarkable 


students in the 
understanding. The 
Rotary Foundation Fel- 


tiona 
good which the 
lowship program is doing in this field is 
for Rotary. 

lasting 
goodwill 


earning a very great name 


It is making a 
contribution to 


significant and 
international 
and peace. 

impact of such a 
the 


rs who can go abroad... . 


The quantitative 
number of 
I have 


project depends on 
scnoia 
thought of a plan in which the number 
of such students could be unlimited and 
the personal element brought in. Almost 
on the edu- 
Many of 


all Rotarians spend money 


their children. 


also anxious to send their chil- 


cation of own 
them are 
but only a few ever have 


dren abroad, 


the good fortune to do so 

For 
countries of Southeast 

obtaining funds 
foreign exchange for sending 
daughters abroad even 
ing to spend the 


the 
difficul- 


people in 
Asia face 
sufficient 


instance, most 
ties in 
through 
their 
though they may be will 


sons and 
money required. 
o, it would be most help- 
different countries 


This being 
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final—com- 
ments ¢ article, 
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Questions for the Professor 
ti Joe Marsh 
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which 
future 


sinessmen, eda 


nomics, 


eful to 


vho studies bot 
ege, 
tudy crops 


which h 
and 
» his farm, mere- 
the study of 
the study of 
, Rotarian 
ry Farmer 
a, Florida 


Sabbatical-Leave 


Observation 
ipdatical leave 
nce, German) 
rt of 


ft State, 


my hna- 
which 
ling me with 
Although our 
lifferent from 


the fact re- 
the 
mind 
standard- 
something 


that of European countries, 
mains that their teacher training, 
emphasis on the training of the 
and the 
ization of examinations are 
to think about. 

—FRANK SCHNEIDER, 


as well as the body, 


Rotarian 
Educator 
Santa Rosa, California 
Fewer ‘Frills’ Needed 

What Mr. Marsh 
could be 


says about higher 
made to 
high schools as well. Too much 
and money are spent on “frills.” 


need to devote more time to the 


education apply to 
time 
We 
funda- 
mentals. 

A student with the necessary mental 
capacity will pick up these extra items 
of education as he requires them, and 
will save the time he otherwise spends 
on useless (to him) courses 

—Coats A. Mircne.t, Rotarian 
Bank Cashier 
Sheridan, Arkansas 

Return to ‘Basic Principles’ 

Where have the basic principles of 
education gone? No student who selects 
from the morass of materia! today can 
possibly be termed educated. The funda- 
principles of and 
sadly nonexistent. Today 
heart and sympathies go out to 
normally bright and intelligent 
students who have high hopes that they 
receive an education that will fit 
them for the future. 

Our present system of education is 
pitifully and 
just not good enough for our present 
and coming generation. Let's get back 
to the educational ways we have 


mental liberal arts 
sciences are 
my 


those 


will 


substandard, inadequate, 


so iong 
bypassed. 

—Gorvon H. Rowe, Rotarian 
Druggist 


Trinidad, Colorado 


‘Know-How’ Is Essential 

I fully agree with Joseph Marsh that 
vocational courses have no place in 
higher education, but he fails to 
tion the proved stature of professional 
education, medicine, engineering, 
and business, to name only a The 
major need in my mind is to gear high- 
er education in America to 
between the arts and 


men- 


law, 
few 


maintain a 
balance sciences 
and the professions. 

Let's not deémphasize education for 
the professions in the interest of pure 
science. The physical laws and mathe- 
matical equations governing lites 
have been known since the 
1642-1727, 
ast two years has engineering know- 
how developed sufficiently to place earth 
lites into orbits. 

—Mert Baker, 
Research Foundation Director 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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e of office worker 


and management everywhere 


TIFFANY STANDS 


MODEL 
5000 


Greatest ALL PURPOSE, 


completely sofe Stond 
for costly office me- 
chines. Adjustable open 
top... neise-escepe 
hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; 
onchor firmly on floor. 


For further information 
write Dept. R 


uF PANY STAND CO 


MA 





FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filed under 
108,000 British & European 
surnames in relief and full 
colour on immaculate 10 x 
17 OAK WALL SHIELDS 
for mural decoration 
Enrich your home 
Dignify the office 


$15.00 postpaid Y our check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced School, Ship, Regimental and Arr 
Badges etc ome reproduced. Write Britain 


HUNTER A SMALLPAGE, YORK, ENGLAND 


‘DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


«++ Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 

whimsy. that contradicts every 1Y- you’ ve ever 
pipe I t to emoke con 

| beg mild hour after hour, day after aay, without rewt 
without bite, biteernems of ye To ro _* T'll bot 

ou a new Carey Pipe. ‘or m 

FR FRED com plete trial offer. Write to: to, a A CAREY, 
Ave., Sept. 250-S Chteage Chicage 40, um. 








Keep your magazines 
IN ACTION 


File your issues (for 12 
Tue Rorantan or Revisra 
an attractive binder. 
strong and durable, with a handsome 
deep blue burlap grained Kingscraft 
cover richly embossed with the Rotary 
emblem and the name of the publica- 
tion. These binders will make an at- 
tractive addition to any library. Price 
for either binder is $4 delivered in the 
U. S., $4.50 in other countries. 
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Easy to operate, 
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FREE iltustrated brochure 
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Peetrorieeee Do You Know the Rules of Your Club? 


CONTEMPORARY | 
CHAIRS | 


y OUR Rotary Club has a Constitution This makes the fundamental laws of all 
and a set of By-Laws. If you can quote totary Clubs uniform 
m from these documents, giving The By-Laws of a Rotary Club are 


Section, vou, sir, have not recommended by Rotary International 





al memory, but also a and may be changed by any Rotary Club 

terest in your Club’s op- to meet its own conditions, provided 

such changes are not out of harmony 

ike most Rotarians in with the Standard Club Constitution or 

munities, your familiar- the Constitution and By-Laws of Rotary 

Constitution and By-Laws Internationa The recommended By- 

Club is not that com- Laws require a two-thirds vote at a reg- 

ed it be. Still, every Ro- ular meeting for passage of an Amend- 
benefited by having a working ment 

Many Rotary Clubs build weekly pro- 


grams around these documents as a way 








of informing the individual member 
about them. In doing so, some Clubs 
focus attention on certain provisions of 
greatest concern to the entire member- 
ship. For example, Article V of the 
Standard Club Constitution relates to 
the kinds of membership available in 
a Rotary Club. Knowledge of these pro- 
visions is important to all Club members 
knowledgs f his Club’s documents if they are to take advantage of the spe- 
They show him his place in his Club; cial kinds of membership available, such 
Club to Rotary Interna- as additional active and senior active 
membership 
Rotary Clubs operate on Ch programs are also centered on 
the Standard Club Con- 





1922, at the international 
Los Angeles, California, 


BENEFACTIONS egislation was passed to provide that all 
Dignified, unobtrusive plaques , r ‘ 
signifying your generosity ibs admitted to membership in Rotary 
Hand chased bronze or alu . ‘ ne 
minum. ! ation ifter June 6, 1922, must 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS tandard Club Constitution. 


1dmitted before that date 


BROTHERS. INC 
Seatmentl 3. Ohie nay am i their Constitutions to 


rm with the Standard 





on, although it was not 
GOVERNMENT $1.00 to $2.00 manda them to do so 


OIL LEASES Per Acre Fe Seas Cen SE SOD OE a sescae at ie tl iol 


Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with Ot! oO! ane here is only one such Con- . ‘ 
Co's. to obtain Govt. leases. You do no drilling, yet —_ . : Laws. It outiines the method of propos- 
may share in fortunes made from oi! on public lands on re res legisiative action at 
(Payments if desired). Licensed & Bonded 0 P . ing and electing members to a Rotary 
Brokers. Free Information & Maps of booming area n rt onal Convention. Approva ; ; 
Write; mi ; : ; . Club, setting forth the procedure in 14 
North American Oi! Surveys, Dept. 8Z ’ ly posed Amendment requires a 
414 Feit Bidg. Sait @ City 11, Utah maiority te the delegates at a Con- 





mended Club By- 


eps. Since the growth of a Rotary Club 











the responsibility of all Club mem- 


; ers, these 14 points for electing new 
: ae members should be known by every 
= C.. member of a Club. 
for ( y At meetings devoted to matters dealt 
WY ! 


ith in their Constitution and By-Laws, 


- fr ~ 
— J | \ : . many Rotary Clubs have provided each 
j y GS I 
" 7/)> nember with a c ‘ f thece d . > 
</ nber with a copy of these documents. 
from teprints of the Standard Club Constitu- 
\ yn. A ipproved Amendments au tion (Paper 12-A) and the By-Laws of a 


Enjoy an 11, 12 or 13 Country Evropean Grand omati become a part of the Consti- Rotary Club (Paper 12-B) are available 
Tour from $749. Tours are All First Class in Europe 
and Personally Escorted—All Expense including 
round trip tourist steamship or economy oir. 
Weekly Departures from New York March thru 
November on Luxury Liners or Jets. Later return if 


desi x Y T IA Send for F - 
desired. See Your Travel Agent or Send for Free | Hj Ba Bay gl i 


CARAVAN TOURS Inc, FPP ray 


220 S. STATE ST. »® CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


ground, Jules says those animals can 
“scramble your brains.” 

When World War II began, Jules 
joined an artillery unit and in 1944 went 
to the Philippines. In his duffel bag he 
carried a rope and a whip, and when- 
ever his duties made it possible, » en- 
tertained his fellow G.1.’s. It was in the 
Philippines that a truck accident ended 
not only his military service, but also 
his hopes to return to rodeo riding. A 
serious back injury limited his physical 
movements for a long time; in fact, he 
was told that a spinal condition would 
be with him for at least seven years 

This news put Jules and his brother, 
Lee, in the stationery business, anil 
also put the rope and bull whip out of 
use. That is, it put them out of use until 
a local newspaper story about Jules and 
his rodeo life brought him many invita- 
tions to entertain at hospitals, fund-rais- 
ing events, schools, and other worthy 
places. He was eager to accept, but on 
his mind was the back injury 

Then one day, about ten vears ago, 
came an invitation to perform in the 
children’s polio ward at a hospital in 
near-by White Plains. It was an invita- 
tion he couldn't turn down. He put on a 
show that delighted everyone, including 
himself, because he went through it 
without any pain 

Since then he has performed for 
churches, hospitalized veterans, civic 
groups, a school for retarded children, a 
military post, Camp Fire Girls, Cub 
Scouts, Rotary Clubs—the list is long 
Often I take part in his shows, along 
with our daughter, Rossanne. We ask no 
payment for our appearances, because, 
as Jules puts it, “We are rewarded 


Swinging his lariat in an 
ever-widening circle.) Ro- 
tarian Jules Spiegel enter- 
tains at a hospital for war 
veterans. Besides doing 
rope tricks, he also per- 
forms stunts with a bull 
whip and tells about his 
experiences with a rodeo. 





Available For the First Time 


OPERATE ONE OR A FLEET 


Join the largest international chain of 
t ice cream units with a successful 
merchandising background. Whether 
you operate only one unit or a fleet, 
this is the t moneymaking oppor- 
nT Et atpet, ra 
ruck is fully equip ready to 
produce profits the very first day. No 
experience required. Through our area 
representatives will be properly 
and quickly trained. Complete unit, 
y to operate, as low as $6,000 
(plus state and local taxes, if any). 
nm payment $1,500, balance out of 
profit on convenient terms. 
WRITE, Wine on pues FOR OFTAILS 


TASTEE-FREEZ MOBILE | Umit DIVISION 
2518 W. Montrose, Chicago 18, Iii. 
Phone: COrnelia 7.6500 








EUROPEAN ADVISOR 


Te any U.S. firms having or desiring busines: inter 
ests In Germany and needing an experienced advisor 
I offer 


1. Thorough tnowledge of the economic, political 
and secial conditions of Germany and other Kuro 
pean countries 


2. Maturity developed by education, social experience 
and practical psychology 


3. A Doctor of Law degree 
4. Absolute trustworthiness, reliable references 


Please write to 


Dr. Friedrich Kleyboldt 
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VISIT ROTARY CLUB MEETINGS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


(Clube in 30 foreign citics otetted last year) 
WORLD TOUR 74 DAYS, Japan, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
BA Bangkok, R WAT, India, 
Nepal, Kashmir. Egypt, LUXOR, The 
Holy Land, PETRA, Beirut, Istanbul, 
Greece. Sections leaving March, June, 
Sept. 

AFRICAN SAFARI 6S DAYS. Make a 
circle tour of the entire continent of 
Africa, visit all SIX NATIONAL 
PARKS, thrills and excitement galore, 
yemies, duck-billed women, ANIMALS 
+4 the ousands. Sections leaving 
June, Sept., Jan. 
ROTARY WIVESII! Let dad do the 
sight seeing, I'll show you where to do 
your shopping and get the 
buysl!!t!! 
Send for tour folders and names of 

TISFIED ROTARIANS and Business 

Men traveling with me. 


HAROLD W. GRETZINGER 


SYcamore 8-5219 
1303 Mar Vista Pasadena, Calif. 
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A few dollars buys a lifetime of | 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, | 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 


t UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. ; 
Dept. R, 101 W. 3ist Street, N. ¥Y. 1, N. ¥. 














CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Be sure to notify THE ROTARIAN 
at least 5 weeks before you move. This 
will provide adequate time to process 
your change of address without any de- 


lay in service. 


When you write always include the 
name of your Rotary Club. Enclose 
the address label from a recent issue if 
available. Include your postal zone 
number if you have one. 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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Maximum Seating 
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Folding 
Tables... 
PERFECTIONEERED 


Better appecronce, 
durability and strength. 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 $. 34th St., Milwovkes 46, Wis., Dept. F 
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enough by able to bring some 
happiness to the sick, or to raise money 
You have no idea 
satisfaction goes.” 
Among his bag of tricks with the whip 
is the ability to light a match held by 
hand, or to snap a cigarette out of a per- 
His cracking 
of the whip sounds like a good-sized fire- 
eracker going off, and on one Fourth 
of July he brought a policeman running 
" ordi- 


being 


for a worthy 
how deep thi 


cause. 


son’s mouth at ten paces 


to enforce the “no firecrackers 
nance 

In addition to spinning a rope, he also 
spins thrilling tales about his rodeo ex- 
periences. After he appeared before the 
totary Club of Larchmont, New York, it 
was reported in a local newspaper that 
presented in the Will 
togers’ style.” That certainly made him 
proud! 

With all his entertainment activity, 
Jules doesn't slight his business respon- 
sibilities. He’s a tireless worker with the 
energy of a—well, of a spirited rodeo 
After saying all this, I guess it’s 
needless for me to admit that I’m proud 
of Rotarian 


“his talk was 


hor se 


Jules Spiegel. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you would like your hobby interest 
listed belou that is, if you are a Rotarian 
or a Rotarian’s wife or child—just drop Tue 
Hoppynorse Groom a note and one of these 
months your name will appear. (Be sure to 
give the name of the Rotary Club of your 
affiliation.) Tur Groom requests that you 
acknowledge any correspondence which may 
result from the listing 

Photography: Sadik Nooran! (30-year-old 
son of Rotariar interested in photography 
wishes to exchange magazines and humor- 
ous quotations), Kasamali Nanji’s Old Bidg., 
Jail Rd., Bhavnagar, India 

Stamps: R: o L. Jocson (son of Rotar- 

1 collects imps; also interested in gut- 
Smith St., Bacolod, Philip- 


tar playing 
pines 
Dogs: Ilma Heddiles (wife of Rotarian— 
breeds and shows Australian terriers: wishes 
to correspond with other Australian-terrier 
owne 82 Ross St Belmont, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia 
Art Publications: T. Phailbus (collects 
t publ English tert preferably; 
ill exchange Pakistani souvenirs for sou- 
nirs of other countries), 40/A, Warris Rd., 
Lahore, Pakistan 
Pen Pals: The 


their interest in 


ar lication ir 


ve 


following have indicated 
having pen friends: 

Mrs. Trevor Rankine (wife of Rotarian— 
ishe to cor ond with other Rotarians’ 


wives intereste 


u 
j isic, singing, homemak- 
ing), P. O. Box 77, Malanda, Qsid., Australia. 
Heather Rankine (9-year-old daughter of 
‘otarian hes pen friends in U.S.A. in- 
terests include isic, stamps, cooking, bad- 
minton), P. O. Box 77, Malanda, Qsld,, Aus- 

tralia 
Amelia de Veyra (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with youths 
of same age outside The Philippines: collects 
” hange), % Fiscal E. de Veyra, 

ran. The Philippines 

! H oO daughter of Rotarian— 
pen pa aged 10-11 outside the U.S.A.; 
) g. horses, coin collect- 
port Box 543, Omak, Wash., U.S.A. 
id Gree year-old son of Rotarian 
d tory, sports, stamp col- 
Hig! 59 South, Linton, Ind., 


wus € 


este 


U.S.A 
Jane Wienke 


wishes 


year-old daughter of Ro- 
friends outside U.S.A 

|! Scouts, postcard collect- 
145 Chestnut St., King 


a 
likes swimn 
ing. piano Pp 
Ariz. | 
Christine St eter (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotariar hes correspondence with 
: in England; interested in 
olf, literature), 261 E. Dt 
ision St., Fond du Lac, Wis., U.S.A. 
Dorothy B« 18-year-old daughter of Ro- 


someone 


music skitr 


tariar vishes English-speaking pen friends 
outside Australia; enjoys swimming, hockey, 
cooking), 35 Hart St., Colac. Vic., Australia 

Robyn Bell (9-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—wishes English-speaking correspond- 
ents aged 9-11 outside 4ustralia: interests 
include stamps, reading. swimming), 35 Hart 
St.. Colac, Vic., Australia 

Helen Robertson (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes corresnardence with others 
same:‘age outside New Zealand: interested in 
water sports, travel, teen-age customs), P.O 
Box 36, Thames, New Zealand. 

Sally Rush (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friend in Paris, Rome, 
Japan; hobbies are horseback riding, stamps, 
art, sports, Girl Guides), 14 Mountain Rd 
Eltham, New Zealand. 

Kathy Skiver (13-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—interested in stamps, Girl Scouts 
books), 608 Third St., Sibley, lowa, U.S.A. 

Brenda Merkley (13-year-old dauahter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside Can 
ada; interested in outdoor sports, stamps 
rock ‘n’ roll music), Box 55, Chesterville 
Ont. Canada. 

Lena Wahlstrém (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian —wishes English-erpeaking pen 
friends; interested in Girl Scouting, gym 
nastics, sports, music, dancing, piano), Box 
810, Kramfors, Sweden 

Manoranjan Knosla (20-year-old son of Ro 
tarian—wishes pen friends aged 19-21; inter 
ested in outdoor sports, exchange of ideas), 
Mishkam, Patiala, India. 

Genealogy: Mrs. Harry A. Cole, Jr. (wife 
of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with Ro 
tarians’ wives in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland whose lineages include surname of 
“Ewart,” “Hare,” “Crumpton,” or “Cole’) 
4535 Meadowhill Rd., Jackson 6, Miss., U.S.A 

Nora B. Nunnery (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes friends outside U.S.A 
not including Hawati and Alaska; hobbies 
include horses, piano, postcard collecting) 
1135 Lynchburg Turnpike, Salem, Vs., U.S.A 

M. M. Master (17-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes correspondence with friends in 
Englisi-speaking countries interested in 
stamp collecting and photography), 29/5 
Odhav Cottage, Vithal Bhai Patai kd., Ami 
Colony No. 2. Karachi 5, Pakistan 

Evelyn G. Abellera (17-year-old daughte? 
of Rotarian—collects stamps, enjoys classi 
cal music, plays piano), 177 Rizal St., Davao 
The Philippines. 

Judy Setterfield (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian wishes French- or English-speak 
ing pen friends outside Britain and North 
America; interests include cooking, sports, 
popular music), Over Cuckmere, High 
Street, Heathfield, England 

Elizabeth Burgar (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—likes sports, dancing, popular mu 
sic), Box 876, Camrose, Alta., Canada. 

Sara Kern (10-year-old daughter of Ro 
tariar wishes pen friend in Sweden, The 
Netherlands, Switzerland; interests include 
swimming, Girl Scouts, postcards, dolls from 
other lands), 2800 Kershaw St., Columbia, 
S. ¢ U.S.A 

Adelfa Tiu (18-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian hobbies include postcard, doll, and 
record collecting), 2227 Tortuosa St., Sam 
palac, Manila, Philippines 

Sally Edgar (15-year-old daughter of Ro 
tartan wishes English-speaking pen pal 
outside 4ustralia—likes music, cooking 
sports), 2 Cathedral Pl., Wangaratta, Vic 
Australia 

Jill Merrell (13-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—likes sports, records, dancing, his 
tory), 1240 Country Club Dr., Zanesville 
Ohio, U.S.A 

tanajit Mohan Ghatak (19-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interested in Western modern 
stamp and picture-postcard collect 
ing, photography), 1, Coéperative Rd., P. O 
Bansdroni, 24 Parganas, West Bengal, India 

Nancy Dean Nichols (daughter of Rotar- 
ian-——collects old, commemorative, foreign 
and unusual coins), 145 Wood St., Batavia, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Marilee Downing (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen 
friends aged 9-11; enjoys piano, sports, cook- 
ing, exchanging postcards). 1205 Melrose 
Dr., Norman, Okla., U.S.A 

James Hi Downing (8-year-old son of Ro 
tarian interested in exchanging picture 
posicards), 1205 Melrose Dr., Norman, Okla 
U.S.A 


must 


Linda Shult (13-year-old daughter of Ro 
tartan—likes music and sports), 418 Wal 
lace St., Columbus, Tex., U.S.A 

Johann van der Westhiuzen (12-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes pen pal of same 
age outside Union of South Africa; interests 
include stamp and posicard colieciing, build- 
ing models, autograph collecting, photog- 
raphy, Boy Scouts), P. O. Box 75, Carieton- 
ville, Union of South Africa. 

—TuHE HorpsyHorse Groom 
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My Favorite Story 


a coalman and his helper were 
to a six-story tene- 


While 
carrying bags of coa 
ment in Edinburgh, Scotland, a voice 
called, “Bring three bags up to Mrs 
Brown!” After delivering them to the 
bin outside her door on the fourth floor, 
they knocked on the door and asked for 
payment. “But,” said Mrs. Brown, “I 
never ordered coal!” “Oh, yes, you did— 
you called from the window,” said the 
boss. So she paid him 

When her husband came home, Mrs. 
Brown told what had happened. “It 
would be that darned parrot,” he re- 
plied. With that he picked up the parrot, 
gave it a good shaking, and threw it to 
the floor The parrot ran under the bed 
in the next At that moment the 
cat was passing and Mr. Brown gave 
it a kick, saying, “And that goes for 
you too!” The cat also ran under the 
bed. Polly and said, “Hello, 
Pussy, How many bags 
lid you order?” 


room 


ooked ip 


you here too? 


Mi WILLIAM Brown 
Wife of Rotarian 
Dunedin, New Zealand 


THe Rotarian will pay 
their wives for favorit 
to Stripped Gears, Tut 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Ev 


$5 to Rotarians or 
stories. Send them 
ROTARIAN Magazine 
anston, Illinois 


Quick Time 
Time flies they say, 
And nothing's fleeter 
Than time ticked off 
On a parking meter. 
—ETHEL Hanpcock Harp 


No Gordian Knot 

In the first paragraph are 12 expres- 
sions whicl nean what they ap- 
to mean. They are literally allu- 
which have taken on popular 
meanings. Can select the correct 
definition of each from the list in the 
second paragraph? 

1. Aaron 


do not 
pear 
sions 


you 


beard. 2. Homeric laughte1 





like a terrific idea, Chief 
sleep on it for a while.” 


“Sounds 
let me 
1960 


FEBRUARY, 


3. Hobson's choice. 4. Abraham's bosom. 
5. Fabian policy. 6. Parthian shaft. 7. 
Gordian knot. 8. Jacob’s ladder. 9. Bar- 
mecide feast. 10. Parian verse. 11. Job's 
comforter. 12. Pyrrhie victory. 

(a) On the horns of a dilemma. (b) 
Paradise. (c) A great difficulty. (d) A 
constellation. (e) A victory won at very 
great cost. (f) An illusion of plenty. 
(g) One who professes to console, but 
maliciously does the opposite. (h) In- 
sincere humor. (i) A total defeat. (j) 
Something with no alternative. (k) An 
unexpected and effective witticism. (1) 
Popular name for several plants which 
resemble a beard. (m) One who spreads 
cheer and contentment. (n) Nautical 
term for rope or wire ladder. (0) Dila- 
tory tactics. (p) Ill-natured satire. (q) 
Squander foolishly. (r) Irrepressible 
laughter. 


This quiz was submitted by 
Brown, of Forest Hills, New York. 


Alan A 


The answer to this quiz will be found 
below. 

“How is that secondhand 
bought?” 

“I've just realized how hard it is to 
drive a bargain.”—-The Spokesman, Van 
BuREN, MAINE. 


car you 


“I don’t know what to do about my 
son. He wants to drive the car.” 

“Well, whatever you do, don’t stand 
in his way.”—Rotary Bulletin, ArTuuR, 
ILLINOIS. 


Funny, isn’t it? Men blame fate for 
other accidents, but feel personally re- 
sponsible when they’ make a hole in 
one.—Rotarinyo, Bisnor, CALIFORNIA. 


Jim: “What happened 
asked the boss for a raise?” 

George: “Oh, he was like a lamb.” 

Jim: “What did he say?” 

George: “Bah.”"—The Roclarion, 
TERBOROUGH, N. H. 


when you 


Pe- 


The belligerent husband demanded, “I 
want to know once and for al! who Is 
the boss in this house.” 

His wife replied, “You'll be happier if 
you don’t try to find out.”"—Ozark Ro- 
tarygram. 


If children did not ask questions, they 
would never learn how little adults 
know!-—Rotary Steelwheel, Lorain, Onto 


A young father was wheeling his baby 
through the park. The baby was how!l- 
ing with rage, but the father was just 
repeating softly, “Control yourself, 
James. Just remain calm, James.” A 





Answer to Quiz 


eZl Si 4-01 +6 US OL 
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“Oh, it’s something that my husband 
promised me before our marriage.” 


child psychologist approvingly said, 
“Fine, that’s the way to reason with 
littie Jimmy.” “He's Herbert,” corrected 
the father. “I'm James.”—Rotary Wheel, 
BLUE IsLANnb, ILLINOIS, 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him cae of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

“ee 

This month's winner comes from Arthur W. 
Anderson, a Lexington, Nebraska, Rotarian. 
Closing date for last lines to complete it: April 
15. The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


FOUR SQUARES 
There once were Rotarians four, 
In the same seats they sat o'er and o'er. 
Acquaintance with others 
Was not for these brothers, 


INTERNAL PROBLEM 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for October: 
A merchant named Angus McDuff 
Was greatly addicted to snuff. 
Though he did demand it 
His wite couldn't stand if, 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 


You guessed it! He cave up the stuff! 
(Mrs A. Deming, wife of 
* Mattoon, 


IHinots, arian.) 
So she left, eryina. “I've had enough!” 
A. W. Burlingame, member of the 
arty Club of Bayonne, New Jersey.) 
‘Twas the waste, Hg ken, not the stuff! 
James Tier, wife of « 
wings, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 
She thought a we "Gooey" enough. 
y- = of the 
S. Club oy Se, New Jersey) 
So Angus said, “I'li qive up the stuff.” 
C. V. Haworth, member of the 
lotary Club of Kokomo, indiana.) 
She said, “Mac, no snuff is enough.” 
rea | $s. Ki member of the 
ary Club of ie, California.) 
And sneering she threw out the ‘ stuff.” 
(A. Johanson, member of the Ro 
tary Ciuo of Gillivere, Sweden.) 
Said she, “Why not learn how to puff? 
(Don Rice, member of the Ro 
tery Ciub of Belleville, Minos.) 
He'd soul while she'd puff in a huff. 
Bruce G. ven Leuwen, member of the 
ary Club of Holland, Michigan ) 
Which mode him both cranky and gruff. 
(Silas S. Salter, member of the, Rotery Club 
of Mimico-New Toronto, Ontario, Caneda.) 
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Select location 
of your hotel or mote! 
in Miami or Miami Beach 
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Miami Beach Auditorium 
and Convention Hall 
1700 Washington Avenue 


Center of convention activities. 
Registration begins here on 
Saturday 28 May, at 9:00 a.m. 





Use this card NOW to REQUEST YOUR ACCOMMODATIONS for 51st Annual 
Convention of Rotary International-Miami—Miami Beach, Florida, U.S.A. 
29 May--2 June, 1960 


The magazine distribution of the official hotel form is the only one which will be made 
to Rotarians in the U.S.A., Canada and Bermuda. A separate mailing of the form 
has been made to Rotary clubs in other countries. 


Fill in form completely and mail to 
ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL COMMITTEE 
P.O. Box 1511 
Miami Beach 39, Florida, U.S.A 
(DETACH HERE 


eoweowne rr FOS SARE ERSERSOF HERPES FESO REE EES CROMER OmEe Peteseeseee eteeeceseeee 


REQUEST FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Rotary Convention Hotel Committee 
Miami - Miami Beach, Florida 29 May - 2 June, 1960 


(Please print) 


tary Club of with membership of 


n Rotary 


(tf senior octive or past service, give former clessification) 
ommittee membership held in Rotary Club 
ommittee membership held in R.! 


(see over) 
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Please check to see that the form is filled in completely. The Rotary Convention Hotel 


Committee needs all the information requested in order to make your reservation. 


FLAMINGO FESTIVAL AT HIALEAH—SATURDAY EVENING, 28 MAY. 
CONVENTION OFFICIALLY OPENS SUNDAY EVENING, 29 MAY. 
CONVENTION ADJOURNS THURSDAY, 2 JUNE. 


If additional forms are needed, they may be obtained from the Rotary Convention Hotel 
Committee, P. O. Box 1511, Miami Beach 39, Florida, U.S.A., or the Rotary International 
Convention Office, Delano Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, U.S.A. 


DETACH HERE 


Miami Beach 
sired 


List at least t 


Bs 
2 


Approxin ate r 


Type of a 


Room for o Room for two 
Suite (parlor and Other 
bedroom(s) for persons) 


A.M. 
Date of arrival P.M Date of departure 


Room will be occupied by 
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Miamiland Is Calling! 





Choose from among the many fine air-conditioned hotels and mo- 
tels listed below. All rates are ‘“‘off-scason."’ Assignment will be 
made in the order of receipt. There are plenty of rooms for everyone. 


Since block reservations are not permitted, each Rotarian is requested to 
complete the form and mail to the ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL 
COMMITTEE. Confirmation will be sent direct by the hotels and motels 
to individuals accommodations beginning around 1 March. 


requesting 
It is NOT necessary to send a deposit to the ROTARY CONVENTION 
HOTEL COMMITTEE. However, some hotels require a deposit and 
will so advise you when sending confirmations. If necessary to cancel, 
Rotarians must do so by 15 May, 1960. If confirmed reservations are not 
used and not cancelled, the Rotarian concerned has a financial responsi- 
bility to the hotel or mote 


The convention officially opens on Sunday evening, 29 May. 


The Council on Legislation will convene at 9 A.M., Saturday, 28 May in the Miami Beach Convention Hall 





Request Reservations Now 
for the 1960 Convention 
Miami-Miami Beach 
Florida, U.S.A. 
29 May-2 June 


The registration fee of $10.00 U.S. currency per 
person 16 years of age and older is to be paid upon 
arrival at. the convention. Guests under 16 years 
of age are not required to pay the registration 
fee but must register to receive the convention badge 


Address all correspondence regarding reserva- 
tions to the ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL 
COMMITTEE, P.O. Box 1511, Miami Beach 39, 
Florida, U.S.A. 


The host clubs of Miami 


and Miami Beach are sponsoring a pre-convention hospitality feature, FLAMINGO FESTIVAL AT HIALEAH, Saturday evening 


28 May. Tickets must be ordered in advance 
room accommodations 


and order forms will be distributed around the first of April to all persons who have requested 





HOTELS IN MIAMI 





RATES WITH BATH 
Doubles 
S4.00—7.00 


Hotels Addresses Singles 
19 S.E 
Bisc: 
( olumbus >N_UF 
Dallas Park* 1ISE 
Du Pont Plaza 
Everglades 
McAllister* 
Miami Colonia t j y ben 6. 7.00 
Patricia 


Robert Clay 


Towers 


Alcazar* 
Alhambra 


Biscay ne 


100 6.00 


lerrace* 10.00) 9.00—14.00 


1.00) «1000 70 


oo oo 11.00 


Ibu Pont 15.00 11,.00—20.00 


500 10.00— 14.90 


5.00 5.00-— 14.00 


Rw) 12.00 
00 
6.008.000 
7.00— 8.00 


*Swites avatlable $10.00-$40.00 


HOTELS IN MIAMI BEACH 


RATES WITH BATH 
Singles | Doubles 
14.00 





Hotels Addresses 
Algiers* I555 Coll 
Allison" G1 Coll 
Ankara Morel ww) 


lowers "1 | ‘ 7.00 


$10.00 $12.00 


10.06 12.00 
10.00 
Atlantic 
Atlantis 5, Hin 70 ow 
Bancroft 1501 lin 5 own 
Barcelona* 
Bel Aire* 651 ollin 7 ow 
Belmar* 10.00 
Billows* 
Bon bay 
Broadripple 
aribbear 
arillor 
arnival Motel” 
asablanca 
atalina 
laremont 
laridge 
Continental 
Crown" 
Deauville* 
Delano 
Delmonico 
di Lido” 
Dorchester 
Dorset 
Eden Roc* 
Embassy 
Empress 
Fairfax 


blea 





Fontaine 4.00 


Key 
No. 
66 
50 
68 
60 
55 
9 
18 
6 
73 
81 
12 
62 


56 


HOTELS IN MIAMI BEACH (Cont.) 
RATES WITH BATH 
Singles | Doubles 


6.00 600 





Addr esses 
1690 Collin 
2700 Collins Ave 
1621 Collins Ave 700 
1920 Collins Ave tM 
100 Collins Ave 

121-—-15th St 
6305 Collin 
4101 Collins 
6425 Collies 


Hotels 
( sale 


Gaylord 


Ave 
0 a0 
Georgian* 6.00 
Greystone 4.00 
International 


Jefferson 


6.00 


00 6.00--7.00 


Ave soo 10.00 
Ave 


Ave 


Ave 


Lombardy 


10.00—16.00 10.0016 


Lucerne* 

Martinique* 
Maxine 1756 Collin 
Momerrey Motel* 1) Belle Tele 
Montmartre* 1575 Collin 
Moulin Rouge Motel 28—41et St 
National" 1677 Collins 
Nautilus" 1825 Collins 
Patrician 21 Collin 
Peter Miller 19) Collins 
Poinciana 1555 Collins 
President Madison BO Collin 
Promenade* 2469 Collin 
Raleigh 1777 
Rendale* 1120 Collin 
Richmond 1757 Collin 
Ritz Plaza 1701 Collin 
Roney Plaza* 2901 Collins Ave 
Royal Palm 1545 Collins Ave 5.1m) 
Royal York* B75 Collins Ave 10 
Sagamore* 1671 Collins Ave 
St. Moritz 15 Collins Ave 
Sands 1601 Collins Ave 
1640 Collins Ave 
12%) Collins Ave 
3101 Collen Ave 
S201 Ave 
1 
we 


7.00 100 
4.00 500 
an 5 

10 1 


Ave 


wo im (10 


Ave 800 9 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 


7.00 


5.00 


5.00 
7.00 
sm 
Collins 5A) 
5.00 
6.10 
a0 


10.00- 16.00 


7.00 
aw 
6.00 
San Juan* 0 
San Marino* aon 
Sans Souci! 1 
Saxony" Collin 11.00 
Sea Gull 

Sea Isle* 

Seville* 

Shelborne 


Shelby 


Ziat “Mt 10.00 10.00 
Callin 
2001 Collin 
1401 Collin 
1826 Collin 
Shore Club* 1901 Collin 
Shorecrest 1535 Collen 
Shoremede 3585 Collin 
South Seas 1751 Collen 
Surfcomber* 1717 Collins 
Surfside Plaza* 2457 Collin 
Surrey 139) Collin 
2445 Collins Ave 
2729 Collins Ave 
2) Venetian Way 
1451 Ocean Drive 


2 
Ave 4.00 

Ave wn 

Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 
Ave 


10.00 


Traymore* 

Triton 

Venetian Isle Motel* 
White House 


*Suites available $10.00-$80.00 





Now! Electric typing oO 
for every office 


pawn list price. Subject to change. F.E. Taz extra. 


The new Smith-Corona Electra 12 costs less than any 
office typewriter, electric or manual! Designed and 
priced for every business, the sturdy Electra 12 is fast 
and easy to operate. Any typist can produce print- 
perfect results. And the compact Electra 12 is less than 
half the price of other electrics. Send for free trial now. 








BBM smitx-corona 


DIVISION OF SMIT Cc 














